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LES RATU RE. 


LADY ALICE. 


BY FANNY MALONE RAYMOND. 
For the Albion. 


Sweet Lady Alice over the lea ; 

And lightly, and gaily, and fleetly went she, 

While the birds were singing merrily ; 

But clearer, and wilder, and sweeter, sung she. 

“ Oh, bright Lady Alice, oh, young Lady Alice, — 
Oh, where are you wending, six hours after noon ? 
“ My nurse, ’tis the longest day in June, 

And the night will be bright in the light of the moon, 
And I would hear the mournful tune, 

Nightingales sing to the setting sun, 

In the ola oak tree, on the heath so dun.” 

Sweet Lady Alice sped over the lea, 

And lightly, and gaily, and fleetly went she. 





Sweet Lady Alice pass’d by the oak tree ; 

And softly, and swiftly, and lightly _ she, 
Where the heath bells blush’d so rosily ; 

But richer, and warmer, and brighter, blush’d she. 
“Oh, rare Lady Alice, oh, fair Lady Alice, 

Oh, where are you wending so late and alone?” 

“ Sir Knight, the moors are all mine own, 

The wildest wood-paths to me are known, 

And ere the last beams of the sun have flown, 

I would gaze on them gilding the tide-wash’d sands 
That skirt the sea and the forest lands.” 

Sweet Lady Alice pass’d by the oak tree, 

And softly, and swiftly, and gently pass’d she. 


Sweet Lady Alice went down by the sea ; 

And sadly, and slowly, and silent pass’d she, 
Where the bright shore glisten’d poldenly $ 
But brighter her golden locks fell free. 

“ Oh, dear Lady Alice, oh, kind Lady Alice, 
What seek you at nightfall beside the wild sea ?”’ 
“ Good fisher, soft air is sweet to me ; 

And alone under Heaven I love to agen 

On the wide sea-shore ; to watch the white ray 
Of the holy moon, in the waters play, 

As they kiss the beach of the southern bay.” 
Sweet Lady Alice went down by the sea, 

And sadly, and slowly, and silent went she. 


Sweet Lady Alice, oh, where didst thou flee ? 
To teach the mermaidens, low under the sea, 
That a sweeter song than theirs might be ? 
Come back, come back from the cruel sea! 
Oh, pure Lady Alice, oh, fair Lady Alice, 

Oh, why didst thou tempt the wicked sea ? 
The stars above thee look’d down to love thee, 
The pale moon smil’d on thee tenderly ; 

Tha air caress’d thee, the green earth bless’d thee, 
The warm sun kiss’d thee ardently ; 

Bat love never lived in the ruthless sea. 

Oh, sweet Lady Alice, oh lost Lady Alice, 
Low thou liest beneath the sea ! 


Chicago, March 31st 1853, 





THE LITTLE HEIRESS OF THE QUARTER. 


“ She does credit to the quarter,” said Mére Poulain, the dealer in green- 
grocery, to Pere Creton, the pork-butcher, who replied by an affirmative 
t 


nt. 
The subject of this neighbourly dialogue was Mademoiselle Annette Du- 
four, a little milliner, who occupied a single room on the fifth story of the 


pork-buthcer’s house. It is not often that a young gir! living alone thus wins | 


the suffrages of her neighbours, especially when those neighbours are an old 
bachelor and an old maid, notorious throughout the whole quarter for 
their gossipping propensities. 

_ Having used the word quarter twice, it is necessary to define the mean- 
ing it bears in ordinary conversation in Paris. It means neither more nor 
less than a small portion of a street, often consisting of only two or three 
tenements, in which the porters, small tradesmen, and less aristocratic 
are either friends or enemies, or at least under the constant obser- 
vation of one circle of active gossips. A crossing generally cuts off all 
communication between these little societies, except, perhaps, in the case 
of the corner houses, which mutually observe each other, and play a kind 
of four-handed game all to themselves. Scandal always traverses the street, 
Ventures to slink past a dead-wall, a public monument, a sentry-box, or 
even a row of demure shops, vending articles not of absolute necessity in 
ev y life. A dealer in Chinese curiosities is a more impassable 

tier than the Chinese Wall. 

The quarter of which we mean to speak is a section of the Rue des 
Anges Gardiens. It is bounded on the south by the Rue Jacob 
at right angles, and on the north by the back-wall of the School of the 
Fine Arts and a small barrack. A wine-merchant, a milk-dealer,an apo- 
thecary, a tailor, a pork butcher, a pastry-cook, a shoemaker, a hardwares- 

er, a@ grocer, and other tradesmen occupy the front ages. 
also what is called a Dutch Company, or inferior eating-house. 
café, generally innocent of customers. The inhabitants, therefore, 
rarely go beyond their own limits, except in search of bread and 
Some misanthropical and fastidious spirits among them, it is true, 
that they are better served in more distaut —~ a at the market, 
meer vy set down as bad neighbours, scandalised in the 

manner. 
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culaing your outlay, willinevitably make youin the end the subject of 
romance or intrigue of some sort. 

It is worth while to examine how Annette contrived to gain the approba- 
tion of Mére Poulain and her co-gossi In the first place, on arriving in 
the quarter, she made a point of dealing at once in her small way with all 
the trades-people thereof Under pretence of constant work, she spent 
very little time in hér purchases, but still took occasion, in an unaffected 
manner, to tell everybody who and what she was, where she came from, 
and why she had left her last lodgings. Curiosity makes peace with those 
who seem to sat it. Annette, moreover, made especial acquaintance 
with no one, but allowed all her neighbours free admission into her room, 
where there was nothing to excite either envy or derision. Add to this, 
that there was something frank and winning in her manner; that she was 
not too pretty, and yet pleasing ; that she paid her way tolerably well— 
and the mystery of her popularity is explained. 

Annette lived, as we have said, on the fifth story, overlooking a little 
court yard. Her window was adorned with flower-pots, and a cage, in 
which was an old canary, that sometimes deigned to sing. All day long, 
when the weather was fine, she sat working at this window, breathing the 
fresh air which came over the roof, and very seldom raising her eyes. 

At such times, a full view of the interior of her chamber could be ob- 
tained from two of the windows on the opposite side of the narrow court- 
yard ; that is to say, the one on a level with hers, and the one just above, 
on the sixth story. The lower window belonged to a young medical stu- 
dent, the upper to a working colourist ; and from both, at various periods, 
different kinds of declarations had been made to Annette, who, however, 
thought proper not to pay attention to either. 

Alexander Majescat, the medical student, was an original fellow in his 
way. Little, but well made, he was impressed with the profound belief 
that no woman could resist his piercing black eyes, and huge bushy beard. 
If pressed, indeed, in conversation, he would admit that he was irresistible. 
Two or three days after Annette’s arrival, he saw her working at her win- 
dow ; and taking a fancy immediately to her fresh cheerful face, leaned 
out, and cried “ Good-morning, my little neighbour. Is it you that has 
succeeded the drummer Robert?’’ She nodded assent. “ Very glad to 
hear it. He wasan ugly fellow, with red whiskers: you are a pretty 
girl, with red hair—no, it is not red, but auburn. Is not your hair au- 
burn, my little neighbour?” 

To have noticed this question, would have been to establish an intimacy 
atonce. Annette pretended not to hear, and went away from the window. 
But Majescat was not to be rebutted ; he liked flirtation on the long-range 
system, and whenever he saw his little neighbour at work, bawled out 
some salutation or compliment, to which she replied or not, as her humour 
prompted, but never in a way that might be construed into encourage- 
ment. When she was very inattentive, the swarthy student would force 
her to look in his direction by cutting extraordinary capers, dancing round 
the room, declaiming speeches from Racine, or singing vociferously ; and 
when she involuntarily cast her eyes that way, he would either bow and 
smirk, or make hideous faces. At first, all this was rather amusing, and 
Annette used to retreat into a cupboard, that she might laugh without 
being heard ; but in the course of a month or two, Majescat began to be 
considered a terrible bore. 

Auguste Mareschal, the colourist, a tall, pale young man, with soft blue 
eyes, went about his courtship in a different way. He began by looking 
very intently at the little milliner, in hope that at length their glances 
might meet. Perhaps he had read of serpents and cats bringing down 
tom-tits with the “artillery of their eyes.” However, this system of 
fascination produced no results; so he took to buying little bouquets, 
which he launched with a dexterous hand into his lady’s lap, and then hid 
himself behind his curtain. At first, Annette thought that these missiles 
came from Majescat’s room, and threw them away in a very marked man- 
ner ; but on discovering the truth, was about merely to lay them on the 
window-sill, when she reflected that this change of conduct would be a 
decided encouragement ; so, as often as the bouquets came down, they 
went into the court-yard to be torn to pieces by the dogs and children that 
played there. Auguste at length grew weary of this mode of showing his 
affection, especially as it was an expensive one, and resumed his orig nal 
P beg of staring. In this manner he lost a great deal of time, and found 
that his week’s gains did not cover his week’s expenses. By gazing too 
much upon a star, he fell into—debt. 

Several months passed, Annette’s reputation increasing in the quarter, 
and the two young men making no progress in their addresses. Majescat, 
it is true, as the bolder and more idle, had lain in wait for the little mil- 
liner at the porter’s lodge, and exchanged some words with her. But she 
obstinately refused all his offers of petits-verres of “ something sweet,” of 
tarts at the pastry-cook’s, of breakfasts at the café, of dinners at the re- 
staurant, of evenings at the theatre, and of days in the country! The 
poor girl did hesitate for a moment, we must confess, before she declined 
this last delightful proposal. An excursion to the country, to St. Germain, 
Montmorency, or Meudon, has an almost irresistible attraction for a Parisian 
grisette ; but it is expensive, and to be complete, requires the arm of a 
cavalier. How many in her ape would have subscribed to all necessary 
conditions! But she closed her ears to the seductive speeches of the gay 
Majescat, and audaciously asserted, that she did not like the country. 

« The girl is a dragon, a myth, and a mystery,” would the medical stu- 
dent mutter, as, after exchanging as few words as politeness required, An- 
nette would trip away with the bandbox in which she was carrying back 
her work ; but the obstacles he encountered, so far from discouraging, only 
served to excite him ; and he became wholly absorved in his a that 
he remained every day, and all day, watching the motions of the little 
milliner, never leaving his room until she shewed signs of out, and 
then sprees down to waylay her in the alley. By degrees, he fancied 
himself really in love with her ; and onee, in adesperate mood, wrote half 


running | a goons to her eyebrow. 


of time this enamoured wight discovered, no matter how, 
that the colourist was his rival, and nothing could exceed thereupon his 
rage and mortification. One morning Annette, yielding to a kind of fas- 
cination—for she knew that A s eyes were fixed upon her—could 
not refrain from looking up at him. Majescat caught the glance, and in- 
stantly shouted out: “ Ah, traitress, you are betraying me! I saw you 
wink at him!” And leaning over his window, he cried still louder; “I 
give formal notice, that I will kill, murder, assassinate, flay alive any man 
or boy who dares to stand betwixt me and my adored Annette!” All the 
people in the house were instantl at their windows, and the poor milliner 
| was fain to take refuge behind ne la 
felt it incumbent on him to reply : “And I am x to kick, and pull the 
nose of whoever insults that c ing creature !”’ — did not 
inclined, for the present, to out his murderous tions, but 
tented himself with shaking his at bis ows ool , and going 
the pantomine of cutting up Auguste a large di 
colourist, on his part, seeing that no dreadful consequences ensued 
his audacity, grew furious—stamped fiercely about the room, kicked 
imagionty rival out of Ge winton and so the matter ended. 
From time forward, Anneite’s window remained 
curtainsdrawn. The poor child, who worked from moraing until 
rare 
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was now deprived of fresh air, except during ber walks ; and 
neighbours noticed that the freshness of her cheeks gradually faded. 


as 


. — 
did not complain, however, but lived courageously on, maintained by 
hope of better times. 

re do not know how much exactly Annette gained per diem ; she herself 
did not know. Sometimes she was in full work ; sometimes she had no 
work at all; but rarely did a flash of good-fortune make her deviate into 
the most trifling extravagance ; for now, at the end of every three months, 
she was under the dire necessity of collecting the sum of thirty francs for 
her rent. It was not always she could succeed, in spite of nights spent 
at her needle ; and sometimes, therefore, she had to go and a delay, 
and tell her little story to soften the heart of her severe landlord. Her 
expenses were not great—far from it. Three sous of bread for her day's 
consumption ; two sous of milk and one sou of coffee in the morning ; 
vegetables and salad, to the amount of about four sous, for her dinner ; 
once a week the pot-au-feu, costing a franc, and furnishing boiled beef for 
three days, and broth in cold weather for four or five ; a quart of ten-sou 
wine now and then. Such were her requirements in the shape of food ; 
and from this it may be inferred that she had rather a good appetite. 
Twice a year she bought a new gown, one for summer, and one for winter ; 
and whenever she could afford it, a handsome cap, which she trimmed with 
her own hands, For great occassons, which rarely or never occurred, she 
actually had a bonnet and a muff; but the. first was out of fashion, and 
the second very much moth-eaten. From the time when she first made 
her appearance in the quarter, no person came to see her except one old 
lady, whom she stated to the inquisitive to be her aunt, establ at Inay. 
To observations that this lady appeared to be well dressed, she replied 
that she was trés bien (very well)—meaning that her fortune was com- 
fortable. 

Both Majescat and Auguste would probably have been in r from 
the outset, had they known in what Knnette « hope consisted. It was in 
the somewhat precarious love of a young soldier at that time serving in 
the Algerian army. On all other subjects she had been communicative, 
but on this had preserved a complete silence. As no letters ever came to 
her address—the aunt being the medium of correspondence—the truth was 
never suspected ; and the gonni ps of the quarter often wondered that so 
nice a girl had not “ somebody,” as the phrase goes. “ The fact is,’’ said 
Pére Creton, the pork-butcher, with indifference, “ Annette is not pretty 
enough, and too poor to attract any one for the serious motive ; and she 
is too prudent to listen to the first young fellow who may talk nonsense 
to her.” But in the secret depths of his own mind, the pork-butcher had 
often thought that if he were old enough to marry—he was barely fifty— 
Annette would make a charming ornament for his counter, and would at- 
tract customers by the inimitable grace with which she would weigh sau- 
sages and carve ham, It was even probable, if fate had not ordered mat- 
ters otherwise, that before he became = decrepit, he would have offered 
his fat hand and ulent person to little milliner. In the meantime, 
he stared at her as she passed, gave her the full worth of her money, and 
bought her a magnificent geranium at the St. Anne—her patron saint’s 
day. 

A fierce war had at length been declared befween Auguste and Majescat. 
The latter thinking that the former might be the favoured lover, began 
operations by blowing fine dust through the colourist’s keyhole, in order 
to injure his prints ; the former retorted by dancing an insane polka ev 
morning at three o’clock over the student’s head. Majescat next nail 
up his enemy’s door; Auguste threw a dead cat through his rival’s win- 
dow. At length they came to words and shaking of fists one at the other, 
but no practical result ensued ; and the heroic challenges interchanged 
served only to amuse poor Annette, who overheard them behind her im- 
penetrable curtain. 

One morning the postman came to the porter’s lodge, asked if Made- 
moiselle Annette Dufour lived there, and on receiving an affirmative re- 
ply, left a large important-looking letter from Bordeaux. In the natural 
course of things, this letter ought immediately to have been taken u 
stairs to ite address ; but after it had been turned round and round, 
examined and peeped into unsuccessfully at the lodge, it was taken to the 
pork-butcher’s shop, and well greased by M. Creton’s fat hands; then it 
was carried under an apron to Mére Poulain, who also left the mark of 
her thumbs ; and so it went round the quarter, until the address was ren- 
dered nearly illegible. No reasonable guess at ite contents having been 
made, somebody suggested that it ought forthwith to be carried to Made- 
moiselle Annette herself, and that the portrese ought not to leave the 
room until it was opened and read, 

Annette seemed surprised at receiving the letter, thanked the 


but laid it down on her work-table without breaking the seal. was 
very busy sewing on the delicate fringe of a satin cape, and affected at 
least to be in too great a hurry to leave off her work. The was 


in a fever of curiosity, fidgeted about the room, made a variety of observa- 
tions, and at length said: “ Are you not eager to know what that letter 
contains?” “ Not eg ore Ol sald Annette, endeavouring to look un- 
concerned, Sat er little fingers really trembled with excitement. She 
was determined, however, to keep her correspondence to herself, and waited 
full ten minutes, until the pawn. hearing herself called, flounced away 
in a state of t indignation, muttering, that “she was sure she did not 
want 8. nto other people’s affairs.” In ten minates afterwards, It 
was dec in a fall conclave of gossips, held in Mére Poulain’s shop, 
Annette was proud and conceited, that ev my bey been very 
much mistaken in her character. The old dame, i the sete 
to suggest, that she had previously formed this and had hinted 
more once; but she was immediately put down as an 
pretender to superior wisdom. 

The little milliner, meanwhile, had opened her letter, and found that it 


was from a solicitor of Bordeaux, informing her that her grandmother 
her fo ant him legal authority to sell whet pro- 


she furnished matter for an had been a 
narter of an hour in the office of M. Simon, a fresh session of the 

been held and dissolved ; and the news like wildfire 
the whole quarter, that Annette, the conceited milliner. had inherited 
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“Do you mean to threaten me, fellow ?”’ shouted the student, looking | awkward “ Good-day, mademoiselle,” she sat for a long time gazing at the | will have to encounter ; and the object we hope will be furthered by th. 


up. 
m Of course I do, cur,” replied the colourist, looking down. 
“ Shall I come up to you?” 


S if you dare.” 

Sintlar Salseuss had often before occurred without consequences ; but 
on this occasion Majescat’s blood was up, and, thrusting out @ fishing-rod, 
he made a desperate bit at his rival's head. The colourist seized the rod, 


and both tugging away with such fury, that one or both would pro- 
bably have wecipitated into the court-yard below, had not a soft, 
half-su laugh attracted their attention. Annette was looking be- 


tween curtains, enjoying the scene with good-humoured malice. The 

two rivals felt ashamed, and each shrank out of sight, to meditate the 

of a decisive aseault on the young milliner’s heart. As both let go 

fishing-rod at the same time, it fell down into the court, broke three 

of glass, frightened four old ladies, and narrowly escaped killing 

ve children. The consequence was a formal complaint to the landlord, 
and a formal notice to quit to both the combatants. 


Next day, the projects of our suitors were matured, and they set about fnever came again. 


emsenting them. Majescat could think of nothing better than a visit in 
person, with his fascinating eyes and irresistible beard. He found Annette 
at ber work. She sommel surprised and frightened at seeing him ; but 
mustered up courage to ask in an off-hand manner what he wanted. He 
made his declaration forthwith, enlarged on the excellence of his worldly 
prospects, hinted at the charm of his exterior, and ended by a positive 
offer of his hand and heart. In romance, the answer to this speech would 
be an indignant refusal, and a request to “ leave the room ;”’ but Annette 
was not made of euch obdurate stuff. She had been more than six years 
separated from her Jacques, and had recently heard from him but rarely. 
Not knowing the reports that had been circulated as to her wealth, she 
could not but feel a little agitated at this rare occurrence in the life of a 
Parisian grisette—a real bona-fide offer of marriage, calling up visions of 
white dresses and veils, orange-flower blossoms, the mairie, the church ; 
and places but seldom visiting even the dreams of these “ female 
bachelors,” as they call themselves. Jacques had better make haste : his 
honest face begins to grow dim at the end of that long tunnel—six years 
of a young girl’s life, from sixteen to twenty-two. {am very much afraid 
he would not have been satisfied could he have seen into Annette’s heart 
at that moment. : ’ 

Not that she had any positive idea of accepting Majescat. Students are 
never looked upon as marrying men. They are passible lovers, but very 
im ble husbands. Besides, the vwegar joviality, the ridiculous pranks, 

off-hand courtship of this young fellow, however successful they might 
have been with others, had not exactly won her heart. It must not be 
sup however, that she looked on all those things with the eyes of a 
dious fine lady. Though Majescat had made himself a bore, he was 
admitted to be a pretty fellow, who might work out into something toler- 
able—in case Jacques proved faithless, It would be wiser and more 
maidenly, without precisely giving him hopes, not to discourage him al- 
; and so, after half an hour's conversation, Majescat was dis- 
, very much puzzled to determine whether he had been successful 

or ridiculous, 

An hour afterwards, a long letter came from the colourist. It was 
sensibly written, contained an apparently sincere expression of attach- 
ment, and held out a prospect to Annette of a comfortable life as the 
partner of an honest working-man. An ordinary grisette—whose chief 
characteristics are love of dress, of pleasure, and especially of good eating 
—would have turned back with contempt from this humble offer to the 
more brilliant expectations suggested by Majescat. But Annette had very 
just notions on the subject of marriage, and balanced carefully the two 
chances of happiness thus held out to her—though, in reality, she had no 
idea at the time of accepting either. A very equivocal shake of the head 
from her window, was the only answer she made to the eager inquiries of 
a pair of gentle blue eyes that gazed at her as she read the letter. 

Annette was pensive all the rest of that day. Dismissing for the pre- 
sent all reflection on the particular claims of those two suitors, she thought 
very seriously, as ehe had already more than once done, on her lonely life, 
on the dangers by which it was surrounded, on the precarious condition of 
her health and reputation. The solitude in which she had cheerfull 
passed so many long years, began to frighten her. She discovered that it 

was not good to be alone ; that many functions of her being had remained 
too long unemployed; that many of her feelings, even sentiments, had 
been too long ruthlessly crushed under the weight of a first engagement 
that might never be destined to be fulfilled ; and with an exaggeration 
natural to youth, she wept over the loss of her best years. Make haste, 
make haste, Jacques, or the sunflower will have turned to another god! 

It is not so difficult as some suppose to suppress the warmer passions, 
but then they must be kept in a uniform state of subjection. Annette, 
with ber mind constantly trod upon one object, impelled by it as a motive 
to work by day, and amused by Kin her dreams at night, had carried for- 
ward into the full bloom of womanhood all the pure aspirations, the chaste 
ambitions, the pretty fancies of the girl. For six long years she had played 
with her love as with a doll; had dressed it in sham toilets, fed it with 
sham food, and put it in a sham bed in a sham house. This could not last 
for ever. Jacques may say it might have lasted a month or so longer ; 
but there would be no mystery or uncertainty in human life, if all things 
went on in this proper convenient manner. Jacques, Jacques! it is quite 
miraculous enough that the snow has lain upon the ground even to the old 
age of spring. Make haste, then, for the golden feet of the sun are travel- 
ling towards it, and it must thaw at last. 

acques is a wise man, that is evident. These thoughts seem to have 
strack him; and for the first time he has asked for leave of absence. He 
need Lot return, for his service will be over before the leave has expired. 
With some compunction already on his mind, he hurries away from Tle- 
mecen, and hastens to the coast, Anxiety increases within him as he pro- 
ceeds; it gives him a respectable shaking during the passage of the Medi- 
terranean, and works him into a fever on the way from Marseille to Paris. 
This is what is called poetical justice. Jacques is expiating six years of 
ineffable satisfaction with himself; of cool, calm confidence in the invio- 
lable promise of a child to whom it was almost a crime in him to speak of 
love ; or camp-life under a rainbow of hope which never paled or 
trembled in the heaven of his fancy, but which rested its base on the future 
with the same marble firmness that it rested on the past ; he is expiating 
the little episode of the Arab maiden, the passionate courtship of the 
Spanish widow, and a whole host of petty flirtations, which he hopes will 
never reach Annette’s ears. 

Annette had at length received intelligence, that her “ fortune” con- 
sisted of 1000 francs in cash, and a third share of 550 francs a year in a 
little piece of landed property. She had by this time almost made up her 
mind to put a stop to the addresses of Messrs, Majescat and Auguste ; 
partly perhaps because although they talked of fighting, they did not do 
so, partly because she suspected their mercenary motives. But the leisure 
in which her little piece of good-fortune allowed her for awhile to indulge, 
had done M. Jacques a great deal of damage. In looking over his letters 
she found few protestations of love, few delicate expressions of attachment. 
It seemed to her, that he regarded her as a piece of property which he had 
mpevenatiy' uired, and she resolved, in answering his next letter, to let 
him see t she still was her own mistress, and well aware—here she 
glanced at a new mirror—of her value. 

She was i a charming little thing, though many would not have 
called her beautiful. Her bright eyes, fresh complexion, white teeth, rosy 
lips, and immense knot of glossy auburn hair, were perhaps even less at- 
tractive than that full, firm form which no corset ever confined, and which 
drove to despair the fine ladies for whom she worked. Positively, Jacques 
is a happy man if he arrive in time. 

He came at last ; and as he scrambled up the staircase, all his anxiety 
vanished, and he thought he was on the very brink of paradise. What 
was his se, when he found himself received as a perfect stranger by 
a beauty w he scarcely recognised ! ee | had to descend to minute 
explanations and proofs of identity. The golden moment had passed by 
the time this necessary duty was performed; and they sat down very 
oo with apparent indifference to talk. Ah, Jacques, we think the 
rainbow must have planted its bright foot further on! This is not what 
you expected. 

The truth was, that Annette, witheut exactly understanding her own 
feelings, was surprised and shocked by the sudden appearance of her old 
lover. He was so changed, too, from the smooth-faced modest youth, to 
the bearded and dashing soldier. She liked the second, perhaps, better 
than the first, but in a different way, and shrank from being claimed as 
his by that handsome stranger, of wn Tes she knew nothing but the name. 
Why did he not come as a stranger without the passport of a promise, a 
lock of hair, and a piece of a broken ring given six years before in a 
balmy bouquet at Montmorency? By Gis and by St. Charity! he would | 
have carried the day at once ; and the old stripling lover would have been 
put -_ a cupboard with the broken dolls—almost his contemporaries— 
and the carefully-preserved veil of the first communion. If you had done 
this, Monsieur Jacques, you would have stolen your own sweetheart, and 
married her within six weeks. | 

Did Annette admit all these things to herself? We doubt it; but when 

Jacques, who came all fire and flaine, had gone away, with a distant and 


door through which he had disa 
had said that he would come 
old affianced lover, though, to be sure, she had received him rather awk- | banks of 
wardly? Naturally, she had felt it incumbent on her to shew a little pride, ‘ 
and to intimate that if, after all, she felt disposed to change her mind, why, | 
there was nothing to be 


. trying to remember whether he 
n. Of course he would. Was he nother 


vent her. Jacques was a great rake, and must 
kept at a distance. He came into her room as if he had been storming 
Zaatcha, or like a lion at the Jardin des Plantes rushing upon a lamb. 
To be sure, this was about the way in which she had dreamed of his retarn. | 
Three weeks after he departed, when he already seemed to have been gone 
an age, she had been caught by her cousin clapping her hands, and rush- 
ing forward to leap on the neck of an wen oo Beye nee How coldly 
she had held out her hand! How cautiously she shrank back, for fear | 
he might take the liberty of embracing her! Was that heartlessness? No ; | 
it was all on account of that frightful moustache and imperial, which made 
the once smooth-faced Jacques look so terribly dangerous. Next time she | 
would be a little bolder. Next time! Supposing he was offended, and 
Such things had happened. People had thrown 
themselves into the river in despair before now. She started to her feet, 
and tried to persuade herself that Jacques had only been gone a minute. 
“T will call him back; he must be lingering on the stairs,’ she cried. | 
blushiag scarlet at the idea of a resumption of the interview under differ- 
ent auspices. There was a knock at the door. He may have come back ! 
She sprang forward, and almost leaped into the arms of M. Alexandre 
Majescat ! 

“Come on! come on!” exclaimed that gentleman rather franticly, bold- 
ing out his arms very wide. “I know you do not expect me, tigress ; but 
leap upon my breast, lacerate it with your pretty teeth. Upon my word, 
they are remarkably pretty when you smile.” 

“TI really did not expect to see you, I confess. Indeed, 1 hope that for 
the future” 

“Then you admit the fact, and are prepared for the catastrophe?” 
shouted Majescat theatrically. “1am ready for anything. Tell me only 
that he is preferred before me ?”’ 

“ Certainly he is,” cried Annette pettishly, fearing that Jacques might 
return and find her téte-a-téte with this ry = 

* The consequences be on your head. I am a desperate man—Iam—but 
—one word more—oh, adored one !” 

Majescat had retreated in his despair to the very head of the staircase, 
but when his more melting mood came over him, advanced again.— 
Annette, fearing that she should not get rid of him, at once shut the door 
in his face, and bolted and double-locked it. The insult was too much to 
bear ; and five minutes afterwards, the little milliner saw through her in- 
scrutable curtain, the fiery student rush past the staircase window, and 
begin to batter the door of his supposed successful rival, the colourist, 
Jacques’s visit had passed war peg, Bony en wre 

Leaving this quarrel to end as best it might, Annette turned again to a 
view of her own conduct, and, aided by the recollection of the manly 
countenance and dignified bearing of her lover, convinced herself that she 
had behaved like an ungrateful and hard-hearted hussy. “ He will never 
come back,’’ she said sobbing ; “no, never. He ought not to come back 
—I don’t deserve it. I hope he will never come-—it would serve me right.” 
A gentle rap came to the door. Her countenance was radiant at once. 
“O gracious, it must be he!” The disappointment was excessive : it was 
only Auguste Mareeschal, smiling sillily over an immense bouquet which 
he had brought all the way from the Marché St. Germain as an excuse for 
acall. A little while previously, Annette would have received the visit 
with demure pleasure—a present of flowers always goes to the heart of a 
girl of her class—now, she was almost impertinent. 

‘“*T did not mean to offend you, mademoiselle,” said the mild colourist. 
“ Why should you refuse my bouquet ?” 

“T cannot take your bouquet, monsieur,” replied Annette, relenting at 
his gentleness: “ he would be jealous,” she added smiling. 

“He!” Auguste clapped his hand wildly to his forehead, and rushed 
away, supposing of course that Majescat only could be meant. He soon 
got upon his own stajrcase, and began to"butt madly upwards, determined 
to wreak his vengeance at once upon his fortunate rival. Majescat was 
lying in wait for him on the landing. 

“ You shall not escape me!’’ cried the latter. 

“Depend upon it, you shall not!” exclaimed the former. 

-“ Suborner !”’ 

“ Seducer !” 

* Rogue |” 

“ Vagabond !”” 

“You have defrauded me of my happiness !’’ 

“ You have robbed me of my re ad 

Such is a brief outline of the Gelogue which the excited couple inter- 

changed as they stood, each collaring the other like two wrestlers. Most 
probably, a minute afterwards they would have been found rolling 
down stairs like two wild-cats in conflict, had not an old shoemaker, who 
lived in one of the garrets, interposed as he came down. 
“ What is the matter, my children?” said he ; and on hearing the inco- 
herent statements of very similar complaints, he instantly saw that there 
was a misunderstanding. Having an eye to business, he at once suggest- 
ed, therefore, an adjournment to the café at the corner, when he offered to 
act as mediator for the small fee of an unlimited supply of brandy. The 
two belligerent parties consented ; and when the liquor was produced, 
made tolerably clear narratives of what had taken place. The result, how- 
ever, was anything but agreeable. Each thought that the other was a 
hypocritical deceiver ; and the brandy getting into their heads, they well- 
nigh came to blows again. At length the old shoemaker, who had worked 
hard at the decanter whilst pretending to listen, got up in a very unsteady 
state, and exclaimed: “My children, the best thing you can do, is to go 
and ask an explanation of Mademoiselle Annette herself. For my part, I 
have stayed here too long.” 

So saying, he fell back on the divan, and was soon fast asleep, whilst the 
two rivals hastened across the street to get the proposed explanation. 
Gentlemen, you have no business in that snug little room, when our re- 
pentant young coquetie is crying her eyes out because not one of those 
steps that sound on the stairs announces Ais coming. However, they knock, 
and are admitted. Will this persecution never cease? “ Yes, mademoiselle, 
if you will consent to explain to which of us it is that you have promised 
marriage ?”’ 

“To which of you, gentlemen ?” cried Annette, scarcely able to suppress 
a smile, “ Why, to neither that I am aware of. I never made that promise 
but once, and that was a very long time ago.” 

“At Montmorency?” inquired a manly voice; and in came the tall 
Jacques with the little aunt from Issy on his arm. The rest of the story is 








soon told. The soldier had gone away humbled and disappointed ; he had 
made inquiries in the neighbourhood, and all had told him that Annette 
was engaged either to Majescat or Auguste—to one or both. His first im- 
pulse was to return to the army as a volunteer, and stifle the thoughts of 
the little jilt in gunpowder smoke ; but then he remembered the little aunt 
at Issy—he ought to go and learn what she had to say. 

“My boy,” quoth the good old lady, “ take my word for it, Annette has 
been as faithful and single-hearted as yourself.” 

Jaques blushed ; but made no comment, except to hint, that he believed 
the girl’s heart had changed ; that he was too proud to solicit her; that 
there were plenty of women who would have him, though probably he 
should never marry, &c. 

“ You are a great booby,” quoth the aunt. “ We will go and see Annette 
directly.” 

They arrived, as we have seen, just in time to overhear the dismissal of 
Auguste and Majescat. These worthies soon felt that they were intruders, 
and with apologies, hastened off to rejoin the old shoemaker. What took 
place after their departure we shall not enlarge upon. ll that it is nec- 
essary to add is, that one morning all the gossips of the quarter, including 
the now reconciled rivals, collected to sneer at the “ little heiress,” for so 
they called her, as she got into a cab with Jacques, and drove to the 
mairie of the tenth arrondissement. The handsome couple did not notice 
the ill-will of their neighbours, because they were too deeply occupied in 


— p ala ata in thinking of the past, and forming delicious plans 





THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
_ The Recommendations of the Oxford University Commissioners, with Selec- 
tions from their Report, anda history of Subscription Tests, &c. Edited by 
James Heywood, M.P.,F.R.S. London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Long- 
mans, 1853. } 

The public are indebted to Mr. Heywood for a useful digest of the Re- 
port of the Oxford University Commissioners. Were ae books more 
available for circulation, he might have spared his editorial labours; but 
those uncomfortable, unwieldy volumes, which form the text books of Mr. 





Hume and the “independent members,” are so obviously intended to lock 





up the treasures they profess to reveal, that we are glad indeed to obtain | 
the substance of Mr. Stanley's labours, in a readable shape. It is only by | 
giving vent and circulation to the truth, that any of these recommenda- | 
tions are ever likely to make head against the tide of opposition they | 


publication now before us. 

Mr. Heywood has confined himself chiefly to the learned city on the 
the Isis, leaving her younger sister for the nt in undlturhes 
And rightly so; for Oxford is the stronghold of the 
the v bol and citadel of college supremacy and university < 
ance. anifestly the country was entitled to know the truth about Oy. 
ford ; and to’get it in some authentic shape, clear and credible, this com. 

mission was appointed. We had enough of fying rumours and floati 
suspicions, eulogy and obloquy, the rodomontade of enthusiastic bachelors. 
oni te withering contempt of utilitarian philosophers. No previous jg. 
formation had sufficient guarantee for its unbiassed accuracy. Huber’s 
was a good book ; ut his German stand-point was enough to damage his 
general credit ; while the light artillery of flippant pampblets, and the 
fond reminiscences of country rectors made neither a general nor whole 
some impression on the public mind. Thus left with no acknowl 
authority to which we might appeal, men judged of Oxford differently ac. 
cording as they viewed it from a different angle ; and the cameleon dig 
putation was not more varied, dogmatic, and honest. To the learned jt 
was simply the seat of the Bodleian and the Radecliffe—to the student jt 
was the type of lettered ease and cloistered seclusion—to the archeologist 
it was a monumental history of mediaeval architecture—to the high-chureb- 
man it was the grand ecclesiastical nursery—to the evangelical, a hot-bed 
of Puseyisms—to the dissenter, a nest of unclean birds—to fathers, it was a 
rueful emblem of unconscionable bills, and ne’er-do-well spend-thrifts, who 
mingled Greek and slang with champagne and cigars—to the “ fast man,” 
it was redolent of boating, betting, prayers, and rustications—to the fel- 
low, it was the dispenser of fat livings—to the conservative M.P.’s, it was 
the bulwark of the constitution, and to the new school of economists, it 
was a sheer waste of £150,000 a year. One would have it to be a foun- 
tain of living water, irrigating the country with purest streams of learn- 
ing and piety ; while another deemed it no better than a dead stagnant 
pool, not fit for a beast to drink at, and gendering nothing but mental 
agues, cramps, and fevers of the worst type. Besides these, indeed, there 
were some few who did not think that England was quite prepared to turn 
those ancient seminaries either into spinning mills, or mechanics’ institutes, 
and who, at the same time had a shrewd suspicion that they were not exactly 
keeping pace either with the educational progress or intellectual wants of 
the age. These men admitted, that like their fine old halls and colleges, 
there was something antique and inconvenient in their teachings ; that 
there was need of scientific ventilation in their cloisters ; only they would 
have it done daintily, lovingly, and by no profane hand of laic or revolu- 
tionist. Alma Mater might be getting old-fashioned ; but let the dear old 
mother be reformed with reverence : and surely they were right. A uni- 
versity should keep pace with the wants of the time ; but it should not 
be a mere creature of the time. Cotton-spinning Lancashire may get on 
without Greek ; but not so all England ; and it were a pity that a tempo- 
rary prevalence of any class of opinions should hurry the calm and tran- 
quil march that ought to characterise these institutes of learning. For 
these reasons, therefore, it was meet to examine well, ere we proceeded to 
act; and hence this commission to inquire into the alleged evils of our 
university system, and to learn whether they be chronic or curable by 
legislative enactment. . 

It were hardly possible, with a Bramah press of ingenious condensation, 
to give even a tolerable idea of the various materials now submitted to us 
in this Report. The Commissioners went about their work, we think, with 
a creditable patience and courtesy ; yet several of the Colleges, Magda- 
len especially, returned to their questions only a cartel of indignant de- 
fiance. Magdalen had played the martyrin the days of the tyrant James ; 
and her “ dons” were still prepared to show that “ even in her ashes lived 
their wonted fires.” Unhappily they were born a century and a half too 
late. The age is in too great a hurry, and has no time to put the learned 
doctor into “ the boots,” or to squeeze out answers with the blood from 
under his finger nails. It is really a pity for modern hagiology ; but one 
way or other, enough has oozed out for our purpose, without applying the 
torture to any one member of the devoted hebdomadal board. 

The bill of fare we have thus got is by no mcans inviting ; almost it 
will justify the sneers of the most sardonic, and all the lamentations of the 
orthodox. Everybody knows before that these institutions were so wofully 
exclusive that they would not be called national, but rather ecclesiastical 
establishments. But we are sure it will astonish more than one to learn 
that, while we have many colleges, we have really no such thing as a uni- 
versity in England. The university, in fact, has been utterly swamped 
by the schools, and the professors swallowed by the tutors ; like the fat 
kine in Pharaoh’s vision, devoured by their lean successors, who remained 
for all their repast just as lean as they were. Weconfess that this is in our 
estimation, one of the worst features of the case. The Scotch Universities, 
diverging from their original character in the opposite direction, are now 
little other than “ lecture rooms,” as Coleridge was wont to style the Gower- 
street academy. This is to be regretted, especially when we consider the 
manifold imperfections of the preliminary grammar schools. But, on the 
other hand, with such admirable foundations as Eton, and Rugby, and 
Harrow, to ground our English youth inelementary knowledge, it is quite 
evident that the tutorial system is miserably incompetent to interest our 
studious lads, or carry them forward to those new fields of inquiry on 
which their ardent minds are longing to enter. An university, in fact, is 
the very thing we require, and the very thing we have not. We have 
good schools of the higher class over all England, as well as in Oxford 
and Cambridge ; but we have no seat of learning, where scholars, divines, 
and philosophers can promulgate to an intelligent audience the lofty re- 
sults of their reading and their thought. In fact, the only thing of this 
kind we have had in England these many years, has been the literary 
coteries—the groups of wondering admirers who listened to the wy 
monodies drawled out by him of the godlike forehead, as he sat in Mr. 
Gilman’s front parlour at Highgate ; or the bold revolutionary spirits who 
surround the oy chair of the grim, sadonic, eloquent prophet who 
preaches in camel’s hair girdle in the region about Chelsea. Clearly it is 
not meet that England should have nothing but these very private and 
perilous universities. This is too great a power to be idly thrown away. 
The tutorial system goes like a gin-horse along the old beaten path of ex- 
amination-papers ; good in itself, doubtless, but not the whole, and not 
nearly all that a man needs in his daily life. Learning, as tutors teach it, 
is cramped within an outer shell and makes no growth, or at least not 
easily ; it is fixed by the tradition of the schools, and use and wont of ex- 
aminers : ending, sooner or later, in gross cramming, not digested, nor 
digestible. This is plainly visible in the Commissioners’ Report, some 
times in their recommendations, as often in their significant silence. We 
are glad, therefore, to find them urging the revival of the University— 
the appointment of four different faculties—the independence of students, 
so that they shall not be obliged to enter any college or hall; and we 
trust that an attendance on these lectures will be enforced, so that we 
may no longer find Bucklands discoursing} to empty benches, and Ste 
phenses prelecting to the vacant air. 

This absorption of the University in the Colleges accounts in part for 
the lamentable falling off in the number of students. It is not that learm® 
ing is in disrepute, but that a lad going from any of our preparatory 
schools finds the work of the College so easy or so uninteresting that be 
is led often into loose habits which the proctor cannot prevent unless he 
provide some occupation for his mind. Tavern bills, tradesmen’s bills, 
long credits, and police courts, have made fathers chary ; and so the 
thirty thousand students who haunted Oxford in the days of Wycliffe have 
sunk to amere fraction, to the general detriment of professional learning. 
Another cause of this, too, is no doubt the malversation of moneys devot- 
ed originally to the maintenance of poor scholars in the Colleges. -Vow, 
the Colleges in fact educate very few; what teaching there is, is done 
mainly in the Halls. Magdalen, with all its wealth, had in 1842 only 
thirteen undergraduates, and All Souls four. Though destined ori 
for poor scholars, these rich foundations are almost entirely ap 
by commoners, their surplus fhnds being either divided at the year’s end, 
or going to purchase advowsons for behoof of the fellows, and for increas 
ing the power of Oxford over the Church. The Commissioners admit that 
only a mere moiety of the College income is appropriated to the object® 
for which it was left by the founder, and thus the poor are defrauded, and 
learning is stunted, and a plain man is puzzled to find a reason for sup 
porting fourteen learned divines in order to instruct four students in let 
ters and good morals. Even Mr. Gladstone must be ready to admit that 
this needs to be amended ; even Sir R. H. Inglis will hardly say that all 
the splendid names at the Athene Oxoniensis can cover with their mantle 
this time-honoured abuse—nay, we could almost vouch for it that Col. 
Sibthorpe himself vit gna that the Hyde Park Bazaar was hardly & 
greater sin against the honour of Old England. 

A. then » to be done? what docs the Commission recommend ! 
ey certainly do not propose any v ing revolutionary measure ; 
and on the whole we are glad Ana hyn for though there are many 
cobwebs to brush away, yet a partial measure of reform is more - 
be carried than one whose very excellence would defeat its own 
Oxford is hedged round with many sacred prejudices. She has many d¢ 
voted sons sworn to maintain her statutes inviolable. We must therefore 
be aware how we arouse their antagonism. Let us take what we can 
now ; it will be a sure cnanent of more haseadian. If reformers will 
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moderate they will get, some day, all their hearts’ desire. 
of this is the fact that the Commission of reverends, very reverends, 
and right reverends, have not shrunk from pointing the finger of observa- 
tion to the great origo mali, the excessive ecclesiastical influence that 
yades every branch of these learned institutions. This, it is honestly and 


And the best 


manfully admitted, has turned Oxford into an ecclesiastical seminary in- 
stead of a national university: This has cramped the spirit of freedom 
which, as Huber justly says, is the very essence of mental life. We do not 
say that among our learned divines we shall not find on the whole the best 
teachers of youth—we do not say that the Church of England should not 
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have in Oxford a thorough faculty of theology for training her ministry 
according to her articles—nay, we are not even disposed to urge, for the 
nt at least, the entire abolition of tests as applied to the teachers in | 

our Universities. But why should dons and fellows, professors and tutors, | 
be all in deacon’s or priestly orders, as if none but the clergy were fit to 
teach the elements of Euclid or to construe a classic author? Why should 
a generous student who feels no call to the ministry be denied all the 
benefit jof that lettered leisure and independence which the fellowships 
were intended to afford? Why should these prizes of good scholarship 
be turned into a porch for our Protestant Temple? And above all, why 
should a lad sixteen years old be required to sigr a formula of 
forty-two stiff and disputed articles, ere you will undertake to instruct 
him in his Greek accidence? This is the nightmare of Ofxord, which is 
riding her to death. With all the exclusiveness of Romanism, the Uni- 
versity was more free in the middle ages than ever it has been since. 
Wycliffe might be a heretic, but he was still head of his College. and a 
teacher there for years. There was freedom, at least, for every youth to 
study there, whatever his creed might be, down to the times of our Eng- 
lish Solomon and “ the Holy Father,”’ as Oxford was wont to address her 
Chancellor Laud. Whitgift, indeed, had already begun the warfare against 
Puritans ; but the system was still, on the whole, such as a free spirit 
could breathe in till the close, sultry days of the last Canterbury martyr, 
whose head, of all things, was the last that the Commonwealth should have 
grudged him. Since those days the city of Wykeham and Anthony A. 
Wood has been “ thirled,” as they say in Scotland, to bring all her grist 
to the episcopal mill. Surely of all monopolies this is the most disgrace- 
ful and nonsensical ; for even granting that dissent isa very wicked thing, 
it can surely be none the worse of Oxford commons and patristic Greek. If 
Se be the mother of schism, why not heal breaches by vouchsafing 
e requisite learning ? Or must we first be converted, and then hear the 
reasons? Is it fair or wise to put every raw Etonian or Christ-church 
boy into this Procrustes’ bed of Anglican orthodoxy’? Good men, I dare 
say, may be afraid of Professors and Jesuit tutors ; but surely those racing, 
boating, or reading lads, brimful of animal spirits, college dignity, or 
“ bishop,” may be trusted for any dangerous theological opinions that can 
possibly lurk under their square skuli-caps. Perhaps Dissenters would 
not avail themselves of the privilege—perhaps in existing circumstances 
they should not; but, at all events, our universities must get rid of this 
wretched exclusiveness, which savours more of old ecclesiastical bigotries 
than is meet for the nineteenth century. Until these narrow limitations 
be removed, it is hopeless to expect that they can regain their ancient 
fame, or see their cloisters thronged by a concourse of aspiring youths. 
That the commission has not applied a very stringent principle to those 
grievances is true ; but they have not overlooked them, They propose 
to open these seminaries absolutely to — youth under nineteen, so that 
all shall be equally entitled to their scholarships and honours—they re- 
commend that fellows should be freed from any obligation to enter 
into holy orders—that similar restrictions on the appointment of 
professors should also be removed; and, altogether, we think there 
is @ combined wisdom and moderation in their proposed reforms, 
which should commend them to the good sense of the country, and to 
which the Universities, if they be wise, will give their assent now, lest 
other and ruder hands may be laid to the work. If Parliament and the 
country sanction their labours, we shall once more have a free and na- 
tional University, aquiet retreat for learning amid the din of railways and 
spinning jennies ; and we shall be freed also from the old reproach, that 
with all our practical science we had no philosophical instructors except 
the peripatetic sages who perambulate our Athenwums witha black board 
and a bit of chalk, and a fluent facility to astonish the shop-boys.— Tait. 
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THE GUDE-WIFE 0’ WAUCHOPE; AND 
MEMORABILIA. 


To readers of the Poems of Robert Burns, “The Gude-Wife 0’ Wau- 
chope” needs no introduction : but in presenting the two following (hith- 
erto) unpublished Letters, addressed to her by Sir Gilbert Elliot, Bart., 
afterwards Earl of Minto, it may add to their interest, perhaps, if we give 
a few notes from our private annotated copy of Burns. 

Mrs. Scott of Wauchope, whose maiden name was Elizabeth Ruther- 
furd, (she was niece of Mrs. Cockburn, authoress of a very touching and 
beautiful variation of “ The Flowers o’ the Forest,”) appears to have been 
born in Edinburgh in 1729. She was the eldest daughter of David Ruther- 
furd, Esq., of Cape-hope, Advocate, by Dundas, daughter of Robert 
Dundas, Lord Arniston. Mr. Rutherfurd was, it is believed, a younger 
son of the family of Rutherfurd, of Fairnalie in Selkirkshire. In 1768, 
Miss Elizabeth Ratherfurd married Walter Scott, Esq., then younger of 
Wauchope, Roxburghshire. She died childless in 1789. The Wauchope 
Scotts are descended from ‘“ The Laird’s Wat,” celebrated in “ The Raid 
of Redswyre.”’ Several considerable estates in the western part of Rox- 
burghshire had passed through the hands of various branches of the family 
previous to the acquisition of Wauchope. Their tastes seem to have been 
far otherwise than literary.* A “ versifier” herself, Mrs. Scott in 1786 on 
the publication of Burns’ volume addressed to him a rhyming epistle, en- 
titled “ The Guidwife of Wauchope-house to Robert Burns,” expressing 
her admiration of his poems, and her doubts as to the correctness of the 
report, that they were the production ofa “ ploughman.”’.......... But 
it may be as well to let her tell her own tale, and thus afford a specimen 
of her poetic powers :— 








My canty, witty, rhyming ploughman 

I hafflins doubt, it is na true, man, 

That ye between the stilts were bred, 

Wi’ ploughmen school’d, wi’ ploughmen fed. 

I doubt it sair, ye’ve drawn your knowledge 

Either fra grammar-school or college. 

Gude troth, your saul and body baith, 

Was better fed, I'd gie my aith, 

Than theirs, wha sup sour-milk and parritch, 

An’ cummil thro’ the single Carritch. 

Wha ever heard the plonghman speak, 

Could tell gif Homer was a Greek ? 

He’d flee as soon upon @ cudgel, 

As geta single o’ Virgil. 

An’ then sae slee ye crack your jokes 

0’ Willie Pitt, and Charlie Fox, 

Our great men a’ sae weel descrive, 

An’ how to gar the nation thrive, 

Ane maist wad swear ye dwelt amang them, 

An’ as ye saw them sae ye sang them. 

But be ye ploughman, be ye peer, 

Ye are a funny blade, I swear; 

An’ though the cauld I ill can bide, 

Yet twenty miles and mair I'd ride, 

O’er moss an’ muir, an’ never grumble, 

Though my old yad shou’d gie a sutmble, 

To crack a winter-night wi’ thee, 

An’ hear thy songs and sonnets slee. 

A guid saut herring, an’ a cake, 

Wi sic a chiel, a feast wad make : 

I'd rather scour your reaming gill, 

Or eat o' cheese and bread my fill, 

Than wi’ dull lairds on turtle dine, 

An’ ferlie at their wit and wine. 

O, gif I kenn’d but where ye bade, 

I'd send to ¥ pen a marled plaid . 

*Twad haud your shouthers warm an’ braw, 

An’ douse at kirk or market shaw. 

For south, as weel as north, my lad, 

A’ honest Scotchmen loe the maud [plaid.} 

Right wae that we're sae far frae ither : 

Yet proud I am to ca’ > brither. 

our most obedient, 
Burns replied, as all the world knows, in that peerless epistle, in which 

he bodies forth those first indefinite stirrings of immortal ambition, which, 


* The present “ Laird” of Wauchope, J. MacMillan Scott, Esq., of Harwood, 
to whem we are indebted for the present letters and the preceding memorabilia, 


E. 8. 





as Lockhart and Christopher North have in eloquent words remark at 
had before shadowed out under the ma Steet Lnaee of “ the blind ron: 
ane — Cyclops — = Is of the cave.” 
melling of sunny autumnal “ Harst’s” and the dewy freshness of the 
goldening “ Fields,” one cannot read verses such as these too frequently : 


Gaidwife, 
I mind it weel, in early date, 
When I was beardiess, young, and blate 
An’ first could thresh the barn ; 
Or baud a yokin’ at the pleugh, 
An’ tho’ forfoughten sair eneugh, 
Yet unco’ proud to learn ; 
When first amang the yellow corn 
A man I reckon'd was, 
And wi’ the lave ilk merry morn 
Could rank my rig and lass, 
Still shearing, and clearing, 
The tither stooked raw, 
Wi’ claivers, an’ haivers, 
Wearin’ the day awa. 


E’en then a wish (I mind its power) 
A wish, that to my latest hour 
Shall strongly heave my breast ; 
That | for poor auld Scotland's sake, 
Some usefu’ plan, or book could make, 
Or sing a sang at least. 
The rough burr-thistle spreading wide 
Amang the bearded bear, 
I turn’d the weeding-clips aside, 
And spared the symbol dear ; 
No nation, no station, 
My envy e’er could raise, 
A Scot still, but blot still, 
I knew no higher praise. 
In his famous border tour Burns visited Wauchope ; regarding its in- 
mates we find the following entry in his journal. 


“Wauchope :—Mr. Scott, exactly the figure and face commonly given 
to Sancho Panca—very shrewd in his farming matters, and not unfre- 
quently stumbles on what may be called a strong thing, rather than a good 
thing. Mrs. Scott, all the sense, taste, intrepidity of face and bold critical 
decision which usually distinguish female authors.”’ 

And now for the letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, addressed to the “ Guid- 
wife.” All such morsels are of moment and interest, as reflecting the ha- 
bits and casting light on the relations of the period: and are always so 
many little contributions towards the yet unwritten history of the the lite- 
rature of Scotland :— , 


Vo. 3, Pall Mall Court, London, 31st Dec., 1787. 


Dear Mapam,—lI fear I must adopt the apology you have been so con- 
siderate as to suggest for me, and plead the occupations of my last two 
months as a slight excuse for the delay which you have too much reason to 
impute to me, as well as others, in executing the commission you was 
[were] so good as to intrust me with. My admiration of your two poems 
is certainly not inferior to that proferred by Mr. Logan*. My offers of 
service on the occasion were as forward and as voluntary as his; and I 
fear my performance must fairly appear as backward and as dilatory, so 
that I must, in justice, claim my share in the blame, and in any displea- 
sure which you might so naturally feel on our double failure. As refor- 
mation is the bettter part of penitence, I will lose no time in telling you 
that as soon as my holydays began, I applied to Mr. Logan, and was in- 
formed by him that “ Alonzo” was actually in the hands of a bookseller, 
who had undertaken to publish it on his own account: and that it would 
appear soon after Christmas. I then showed him “ Edwin and Edith,” and 
desired his opinion, whether it might not be advisable to add that very 
beautiful poem to the former. He has returned it to me to-day, with the 
strongest expressions of admiration ; and with his advice to publish the 
two together. Iam, therefore, to request that you will forward to me, 
as soon as convenient, a correct copy of “ Edwin and Edith,” in the form 
in which you wish it to appear. It only remains that I should say a word 
on the different modes of publication. My own opinion (confirmed by that 
of Mr. Logan and several other good judges) of the extraordinary merit and 
beauty of these performances, rendered still more conspicuous (if I may 
say so without incivility) by the situation and circumstances in which they 
have been produced, is much too high to leave me satisfied with the only 
terms on which a first ee is undertaken by a bookseller, namely, 
to take the profit for the risk. Iam, therefore, induced to submit to you 
two other methods, either of which appear to me better suited to the occa- 
sion than that I have mentioned ; but I must request that you will decide 
freely for either or neither of them, according to your own judgment and 
inclination ; begging only that if both my proposals should appear to you 





objectionable on any account, you will excuse my officiousness in favour 
of my zeal. The first metiod is to print these poems ourselves; I mean 
at our own oxpense, and to reimburse ourselves by the sale. I know that 
your modesty will suggest the risk of this expedient, as greater than may 
suit a rural poet. But as I am not bound to any modesty on this subject, 
I have only to desire that you will allow me take both the advances and 
the risk on myself. I will repay myself honestly out of the first produce, 
and account to the author for the rest ; and I have no doubt of convincing 
you by the event that Iam making you a tender which is more gallant 


town occasionally but for a few hours at a time, we were 
He has returned me, however, the copy which he had of Alonzo, andI 
brought back that and all other papers relating to your poems, 
me. It will be necessary to think of some li introduction 
of preface or advertisement, and in short to settle exact 
which the work is to appear. i 
mer may not be suffered to slip away, and the season for printing catch us 
unprepared. I propose to have the pleasure of waiting on you in a few 
days, with the two poems, when we may talk over this matter more satis- 
factorily than can well be done in writing. 

Believe me, Dear Madam, with katy Elliot's best compliments, 

Your affectionate and humble Servant, Greer? Exssor. 

P.S.—I arrived from London yesterday. 

Somewhat curious is it to think of Sir Gilbert, afterwards Lord Justice 
Clerk and Earl of Minto, “copying out” a poem whose stanzas must be 
reckoned by hundreds and its totality nearly (we suppose) a thousand. 
Well, the author of “ My apron dearie” and “ Amynta” was certainly 
much better thus employed than his degenerate representative, the present 
wupoteosnie, Italy-ambassadoring, Earl Minto! 

he “ Mr. Logan” to whom allusion is made in the preceding Letters, is 
the famous (or infamous) Rev. John Logan, the mean aube of poor 
Michael Bruce's “ Ode to the Cuckoo” and “ Paraphrases.” His is a taint- 
ed name : and yet requiescat in pace be repented him, as the death-valley 
fore-casted its shadows of much of his obliquities, 

We have placed under the heading of this Paper, “‘ Memorabilia ;” but 
these are but (in addition to what we have annotated) slight. However, 
the present is as good and acceptable an opportunity of jue them to the 
public as can occur. 

The little * Memorabilia” referred to are hardly related to the preceding : 
and yet, were it needful to establish a relation, it might be done, inasmuch 
as the first is by Burns, and the second refers to a relative of another Scot- 
tish poet, Robert Ferguson. 

Appended to a contemporary copy of that most daringly witty and sar- 
castic of all Burns’s poems, “ Holy Willie’s Prayer,” in our possession, is 
the following pew hand-sketch (in a single stanza) of the mode in 
which poor Will Fisher, the hero of the poem, (alas, that he should have 
been found “ dead-drunk” in a ditch, after all his austerity and punctilious- 
ness,) was wont to “ make his face in his prayers.” It is a serious subject 
no doubt: but the individual is to be detached from the subject : and then 
(to make Pascal speak English) “1 persuade myself that the ridiculing 
of the errors and extravagances of mankind is not acting contrary to the 
general conduct of the saints.” 

Here then is the Hogarthian limning,— 


-_— 
“ 


* Gar your een reel, oe up the white of your eyes] 
Circamflex your mouth, 
Hand your upper lip North, 
And your under South, 


Half grane, half aqueel,”’ 
It bears the broad-arrow mark of Burns upon it. 

Our next little “ Memorabilia,” is a pass granted by President Duncan 
Forbes to the uncle of the Poet Ferguson (by the mother’s side). It sheds 
a side-light upon the state of the country at the period. We copy the 
original verbatim, which has been placed at our disposal (with other 
papers) - John Forbes, Esq., Writer, Old Meldrum, the representative 
(maternally) of Ferguson. 

Sir,—The Bearer hereof, John Forbes, of the Parish of Tarland, has 
waited in this Place Many Days in hopes of obtaining, on the Character 
Given ‘by Me of his loyalty, a Protection, for his Person and effects, in 
case of any March of the troops throw that neighbourhood ; It’s possible 
that in the Hurry the Granting such a Protection may be forgot, should 
that bee the Case, the Poor man must be Contented with a Pass to Suffer 
him to Get Back to his Own Country and the favour I Presume to ask of 
You is that You will be so Good as to Give him Such a Pass. I ask your 
Pardon for this Trouble, and am with Great Respect, 

Sir, 
Your Most Obedient and Most Humble Servant, 
[Signed,]} 
Inverness, 22d May, 
1746. 

On the reverse side :— 

By William Blakeney, Esq., Major General of His Majesty's Forces, &c., 
commanding at Inverness. 

Permitt the Bearer hereof, John Forbes, to Pass from hence to Tarland 
in Aberdeenshire without let or molestation. Given under my hand at 
Inverness, this twenty third Day of May, 1746. 

[Signed] 

To all whom it may concern. 

Forbes’ is holagraph ... . very weak and feeble. The “ Pass’ has only 
the tottering autography of Blakeney. 
May these “ mites’’ be accepted! 

Edinburgh. 


Don: Forpna. 


Wit. Buakener. 


, ABT. 
THE CROWN MATRIMONIAL OF FRANCE. 
PHILIP IV. (THE FAM). 1285. 
His queen was Joan, daughter of Henry King of Navarre, She had 
great talents, and a taste for the fine arts; and seems to have escaped, in 
great degree, the sorrows of the crown matrimonial of France, But she 








than hazardous. The other mode isa subscription, which I am quite sure 
would succeed far beyond the expense of publication. That expense would | 
not exeeed £30, and I should think £100 a very moderate subscription. If 

you should see no objection to the latter proposal, | need hardly assure 

you of my best exertions to promote this, as I shall be happy to do any 

other means of accomplishing this publication, both for the gratification of 
the world, the honour of the borders, and still more for that of the rapture- 

giving sex, which I profess as much to worship, though not so well quali- 

fied to celebrate as your friend, our other Scottish bard. [i. ¢. Burns. 

May I beg the favour of your orders on this subject as soon as convenient, 
and that you will believe me, with best respects to Wauchope, my dear 
Madam, most sincerely, Your faithful humble servant, 

Gi.vert Ev.ior. 

P.S.—I have been prevented by the snow from ay intended journey to 
Minto, and must therefore defer my hopes of receiving you there till the 
summer. I need not say, however, that Lady Elliot will at all times he 
happy in the honour of seeing you. 


Il. 
Minto, Friday, 27 June, 1788. 


Dear Mapam,—I hope the engagements I have had this winter in Lon- 
don will be considered as some excuse for the egugeanee of neglect you 
will I fear have observed in the management of the business which you 
intrusted me with. It was not till very lately that it was at all in my 
power to give it the attention which I wished, and although I did not lose 
two days after I was at liberty, in taking steps towards accomplishing our 
affair, Fen, however, unwilling to write to you on a subject which had 
suffered so many delays, till I could inform you of its se finally settled. 
I have now the pleasure of telling you that it is so, and I have only to 
hope that you will not disapprove of the manner and terms on which I 
have agreed for the publication of your two poems. Mr. Debrett, book- 
seller in Piccadilly, bought the copy for £20, and although I certainly 
think this a very small sum, when compared with my opinion of the 
work, yet as it is just £20 more than is almost ever given for the firet 
work of any author in that line, especially when it is to be published with- 
out a name, I was induced to accept of it : and I was indeed the more un- 
willing to refuse this offer,as I was strongly advised not to take the meth- 
od formerly p , of printing it for the author, because a thousand 
difficulties are thrown in the way of such publications by the booksellers, 
who have opportunity enough to do mischief. What I regret most is, that 
the will not appear till next winter ;—Mr. Debrett, and indeed 
several other booksellers, whom I consulted on the subject, thinking it 
no means advisable to bring it out at the close of the season, when people 
were retiring to the country. The business is, however, in the meanwhile 
concluded : and I have Mr. Debrett’s written en nt on the terms I 
have mentioned. As soon as my principal occupation in Parliament was 
over, Mr. Elliot of Wells and I transcri the of Edwin and Edith : 
and took the liberty of inserting one or two little alterations, principally 
in those which had occasioned doubt or difficulty at our last con- 
sultations at Minto. These, however, will of course be submitted to your 
review and decision. The stumbling-block of all, “ A Bracelet say,” 
is I think ily got over, and I take the liberty of enclosing you two 
versions of that stanza for your choice. It will, however, be extremely 
advisable that you consider attentively during the summer the whole of 





infofms us that he has in his possession an unpublished poem of the “ Guidwife’s,” 
bearing the somewhat ominous title of the" Diaboliat” Mr. Scott 
He pe « a few ur: in or, over an old book-stall I chanced to 
upon a volume en’ , ‘ Alonzo an a ee ms. B 
zabeth Scot, a native of Edinburgh.’ On examining this yolume Pfound that 
the poems were those of my relative. The poems bear to have been published 


by subscription, and have prefixed to them a preface givi a not accurate 
account of their authoress, dated at North J ” Ibert’ 
eo ampton une 1801 See Sir Gi s 


| our last , that it may not go to press without your sanction. I imag- 
| inewou will also think it right to bestow the same aftention on Alonzo 
which was given last year to Edwin and Edith, as I do not know that it 
has ever yet under, any revision with a view to its publication. I at- 
tempted to sve Mr. Logan on the subject, bat be hed fortunately gone a 
—— and as he came to 


* See remarks at the close of this paper. 





had only attained the age of thirty-three at her death. One of ber daugh- 
ters, Isabel was married to Edward LI. of England subsequently to her 
mother’s decease. 

We come now in order of time to four Burgundian princesses (two pairs 
of sisters), whose respective husbands filled the throne of France in succes- 
sion, under the titles of Louis X. (le Hutin), Philip V. (the Tall), Charles 
IV. (the Handsome), and Philip VI. (de Valois). These ladies were Mar- 

ret and Joan, daughters of Robert Il. Duke of Burgundy, consorts of 

ouis X. and Philip de Valois ; and Jane and Blanche, daughters of Otho 
of Burgundy, and wives of Philip V. and Charles IV. 

Margaret was married when scarcely fifteen to Louis X. She was very 
handsome, and depraved in no ordinary degree. She, with her sisters-in- 
law, Jane and Blanche, inhabited the Hotel de Nesle, that stood on the 
Seine,* and that has acquired an infamous celebrity from the scandalous 
revels of these heautifil but wicked young females, who are said to have 
caused the guests they admitted secretly to be hurled down a door 
and drowned in the river, if they ee po recognised in their fair 
and anonymous entertainers the wives of their princes. Margaret and 
Blanche had selected two favourites, Norman knights and brothers, named 
Philip and Walter d’Aulnay. The latter had been attached to a Made- 
moiselle de Morfontaine, who, finding herself neglected, was inapired by 
jealousy to watch her fickle lover, and thus discovered the double intrigue, 
which soon came to the knowledge of the king (then Philip IV.) On the 
trial of the criminals, revelations especially disgraceful to the princesses 
were made. The brothers D’Anlnay were executed after being put to 
tortures too horrible to relate. Some persons proved to have 
sories to the royal intriguantes were likewise put to death. 
Blanche were degraded, and stripped of their inheritances ; 
were shaved, and they were imprisoned in a most rigorous manner 
Chateau Gaillard, about seven leagues from Rouen. 

led by the hands of an executioner in her dungeon, by the 

315, when only twenty-six. 

Blanche remained a close er for twelve 
moved oe Regn | of Mau ane, eo 
long survive profession. er two ty oo = 
ode crowned as the consort of Charles IV., but the shawdow 
matrimonial projected itself forwards, and fell upon her, as it were, 
ticipation. 

ane was sentenced to imprisonment in the Castle of 
was the heiress of the ince of Pranche Cot 
think it good as 
ther ‘ eve her innocent of the charges brought againat 
ied to the parliament for her acquittal and restoration to her 
er, Dun yet el! 
; but her ears 
pe wag forher widowhood wat a career of the utmost profligacy. 
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burg, daughter of the wots Henry VIL. She 
, discreet, and beloved, and died in chi birth, aged only eigh- 
her marriage. 
Jane d’Evreux, his cousin, was worthy of the 
wed upon her. Bat she lost her affectionate hus- 
years only of union. Jane lived to the age of 
St. Denis. Theaese made for her coronation 
crown succeeding queens of France. 
“toate of Jean of Basen y, the virtuous sister of the strangled 
Philip VI. married Blanche of Navarre, then only eighteen. 
splendours and domestic affections were overthrown the 
ot Fkatip in a year and a-balf after their nuptials ; and she was left 
and enceinte before she bad completed her twentieth year. She 
beeqaently the mifortune to lose her only child, Blanche, in the 
oath. Queen Blanche lived in retirement, and died at seventy, 
buried at St. Denis. 
youn (THE GooD.) 1350. 
e was much attached to his estimable wife, Bona of Luxemburg ; but 
calamities of his unfortunate reign were @ source of anguish to her, 
as wife and queen. The realm was torn by civil factions, and devas- 
tated by the victorious arms of the English, under Edward III. Bona did 
not long survive the, to her, disastrous battle of Cressy, ia which so many 
of the nobles perished. . 

His second wife, the charming Jane d’Auvergne, widow of Philip de 
Rouvres Duke of Burgundy, had her share of sorrows, as queen, wife, and 
She saw her royal husband defeated at all points by the English, 
taken at Poictiers, and carried to London, to endure a four years’ 
long captivity ; and the kingdom, in his absence, a prey to the horrible 
atrocities of the peasant war, called the Jacquerie. The dauphin, her step- 
son, treated her with disrespect, deprived her of the regency, and obliged 
her to retire to Burgundy. Her own two daughters died young ; and 
her busband was free to return to her, in 1361, it was with estranged 
affections, he having fallen in love, while in London, with a lady, to be 
near whom he returned to England and to captivity, in which he died. 
Grief shortened the days of his unhappy queen, who survived him but a 
year. She died in 1365, and was buried at St. Denis. 


CHARLES V. (THE wish). 1369. 


His wife, the accomplished and handsome Jane de Bourbon, died in 
childbirth, leaving her husband inconsolable. Of her nine children, six had 
died before her. Dying in 1378, aged forty, she was buried at St. Denis. 


CHARLES VI. (THE BELOVED). 1380. 


He married the beautiful and depraved Isabel of Bavaria, notorious for 
her conj infidelities, her violence, cruelty, prodigality, and want of 
natural tion for her children. On account of her licentious conduct, 
the king caused her to be imprisoned for a time ; his subsequent insanity, 
however, gave her power and liberty, which she abused. She was dis- 
graced by her intimacy with her husband’s brother, the Duke of Orleans, 
and then with the Duke of Burgundy, the murderer of Orleans. Her fa- 
vourite, Boisdourdan, was put to death by order of the king, issued in a 
lucid interval. Another, Saligny, was arrested by the dauphin, who con- 
fined his mother in a prison, whence she was delivered by the Duke of Bur- 
Spee in arms, France was overrun by the English, and deluged with 

ool by intestine factions ; the people were starving, the king insane, and 
with his children often in want of the commonest necessaries. Isabel and 
her son, the dauphin, detested each other ; she endeavoured to poison him, 
and failing, negotiated, in order to ruin him with the English, for the ces- 
sion of ; made « marriage between her daughter Catherine* and 
H V. of England. On the death of the lunatic and neglected king, 
Isabel, despised by the English, and abhorred by the French, fell into mer- 
ited poverty and desolation ; and when she died, none could be found to 

y any regard to her remains, which were conveyed at night in a little 

t across the Seine to St. Denis, accompanied only by one priest and 
the boatman. 
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CHARLES Vil. (THE VicrorIoUs), 1422. 


He married Mary of Anjou, daughter of James IL. King of Naples. She 
Was a woman of most exemplary conduct, good sense, aud religious feel- 
ings, and was at first much esteemed by Charles, till he was alienated from 
her by his mistresses ; then he treated her with the utmost disdain, and 
would not even epeak to her ; and his favourites (with the exception of 
the celebrated Agnes Sorel), emboldened by his example, behaved to the 
queen with great indignity. Yet she endured all with uncomplaining 
meekness, and declined the advice of her friends to withdraw from court, 
the scence of her griefs, lest it should injure the king with his people, who 
were suffering deeply from the English armies in their country ; and, to 
add to her griefs, her son, Charles of Normandy, was poisoned. After the 
death of the king, Mary founded twelve chapelles ardentes, with twelve 
are in each, to pray night and day for the repose of his soul. She died 

1463, and was buried at St. Denis. 
LOUIS Xt. 

The first wife of this bad man was Margaret, daughter of James I. of 
Scotland. She was witty and accomplished, but had no personal at- 
tractions, and was disliked and ill-treated by Louis. Having been calum- 
niate!, and without redress, by a gentlemen named Count James de Tilly, 
she fell ill from chagrin, and was so weary of her sad existence, that she 
refused to take any remedy to save her life, saying, “ Fie upon life! iet 
no one speak of it tome any more.’’ Mary died childless, and very young. 
She was never queen ; but being dauphiness, was queen expectant ; and 
the crown matrimonial had cast its dark shadow forwards. 

The second wife of Louis, and his crowned queen, was Charlotte, 
daughter of Louis Duke of Savoy. She was amiable, meek-spirited, and 
modest ; yet her evil-mined husband treated her not merely with unkind- 
ness, but with brutality. He insulted her by his numerous infidelities, 
and kept her in such poverty, that her food was scanty and coarse, and 
her apparel mean and patebed. When he was at war with the Duke of 
Burgundy, suspecting the queen to be well inclined to the interests of his 
adversary, he imprisoned the unfortunate Charlotte in the Chateau of Am- 
boise, where she suffered still greater distresses than ever. Of six children 
she buried two sons and a daughter young. Her constitution was so 
broken by the inroads of penury and constant vexation, that she died in 
three months after the decease of the tyrant. Her tomb at Clery was 
broken open and profaned by the Hugonots in the subsequent religious 
wars. 

CHARLES VIII, (THE CouRTEOUS.) 1443, 


His consort was Anne, only child of Francis IT. Duke of Brittany—a 
princess distinguished by brilliant advantages of mind and person. ' She 
was at first attached to the Duke of Orleans, afterwards Louis XII, but 
was ome to relinquish him, in order to marry Charles VIII, to whom 
she made an affectionate wife. In her early years some clouds dimned her 
horizon ; bat subsequently her sky was calm and bright. Charles was, for 
some time, a negligent and unfaithful husband ; and she lost all her child- 
ren, three sons and a daughter, in infancy ; the loss of the youn dauphin, 
in particular, afflicted her severely. At the close of his life, harles be- 
came more sensible of his wife's merits, and more endeared to her ; and 
she grieved sincerely at his premature death. But her destiny was pros- 
eae she retained her rank as queen consort, by becoming the wife of 

first love, the Duke of Orleans, who succeeded Charles on the throne ; 
and over the heart and mind of Louis she ever preserved a strong in- 
fluence. Yet she died early, in childbirth, when she had scarce num- 
bered thirt “poh ee she,was buried at St. Denis. The predecessor 
of Anne, with s XII., had been Joan, the sister of Charles VIII., and 
daughter of Louis X1., whom Louis, when Duke of Orleans, had been re- 
luctantly forced to marry when the princess was but twelve years old. 
This ill-fated lady was remarkably plain, and even somewhat deformed ; 
but wise, pious, good, and tender; and was, unhappily for her peace, 
affectionately attached to a husband to whom she wasan object of dislike.+ 
She was allowed, for a brief e, the empty title of queen, of which 
Louis XII. was in haste to d 1 her, for the sake of her brilliant rival, 
her widow, Anne of Brittanny. The new king assembled a 
council to sanction his divorce from Joan ; and the roceedings took a 
iar course, that were torture to the mind of a delicate and sensitive 
After her divorce was pronounced, Joan retired to the Convent 
of the Annunciation at Bourges, where she lived in the odour of sanctity, 
and died at the age of forty-one. 

The third wife of Louis Xin was Mary, daughter of Henry VII. of Eng- 
land—an unwilling and sorrowful bride, constrained to marry, in the 
bloom of seventeen, an infirm old king, while her heart was given to 
Charles Brandon, afterwards Duke of Suffolk. Her love for Brandon, 
who had accompanied her to France, was discovered by the Countess otf 
a whose son Francis was heir to the crown, Louis having no 
male offxpring ; and the young queen had the mortification to find herself 


* Her daughter Isabel had been previously married to Richard I]. of England, 
who was dethroned by the father of Catherine's husband. 
+ Madame de Genlis’s Novel, “ Jeanne de France,” of which this 





the heroine, in representing Louis XII herish nder feel oe apy 
: ’ #uis XII. as cherishing any te eeli for her, 
deviates from the general testimonies of history. Soott's * Quentin . and” 


laced under a and humiliating surveillance, established by 
d’Angouleme, who had determined to keep watch over her con- 
duct. However, the death of Louis, after a brief union of only three 
months, terminated her restraint, and her unwelcome royalty. She wed- 
—— first love ; but numbered no more than thirty-seven years at her 
ea 
FRANCIS I. 1515. 


His first queen, Claude, daughter of Louis XIL and Anne of Brittany— 
amiable ‘and mild, but not handsome—was neglected by her busband for 
many mistresses. Of seven children, she lost four, and died forsaken and 
spirit-broken at twenty-five, and was buried at St. Denis. Her successor 
was the handsome and accomplis ed Eleanor, sister of the Emperor 
Charles V,, and widow of Emanuel King of Portugal. Notwithstanding 
all her attractions, she received neither attention nor respect from Fran- 
cis; who, ungrateful to her for all her exertions to maintain peace between 
him and the emperor, seemed as though he studied to distress ber by his 
public and various profligacies ; and she was, in particular, deeply pained 
by the ostentatious appearance of the Duchess d’Etampes (Anne de Pisse- 
lieu) at court. Eleanor felt the sorrow of being separated from her first 
lover, Frederick, brother of the elector Palatine—of losing an amiable, re- 
spectable husband, who loved her, and whom she esteemed—and of being 
od for ever, by state policy, from her only child, the Portuguese 
nfanta, Maria, on account of her marriage with the French king, who 
roved to her so unworthy a hushand. After the death of Francis, 
Zleanor, weary of court life, devoted herself to religious observances. 


HENRY U. 1547. 
His queen has left a detestable memory in the records of Europe. Ca- 


Pope Clement VIL, handsome, talented, and wicked, in a corrupt and tur- 
bulent time, seems to us like a blood-red meteor gleaming from a black 
and stormy sky. By her own criminal conduct she gave a pretext to her 
husband for his undiaguised infidelities with ladies who were more the 
queens of his court than his wife was permitted to be, and she was often 
threatened with divorce. Catherine, ambitious to reign under her son’s 
name, wickedly strove to incapacitate her children from power by a bad 
education ; she indulged them in idleness ; early initiated them into 
luxury and licentiousness ; and seared their feelings by bringing them to be- 
hold, as spectacles, criminals tortured and executed, and animals torment- 
ed. But as she sowed she reaped. Her sons, broken in constitution from 
their dissipated habits, died early, and without heirs ; by which she saw 
the sceptre pass into the hands of Henryof Navarre, whom she detested, the 
husband of her daughter Margaret, who was scorned by that husband for 
her profligacy, the result of her education ; and she saw her innocent 
daughter Elizabeth unkindly treated by her morose consort, Philip II. 
of Spain, who suspected a female brought up under the auspices of Cathe- 
rine de Medicis. After the death of her husband (killed in a tournament), 
Catherine fomented the feuds of the Guises and the Montmorencies that 
distracted France ; and instigated ber son, Charles [X., to the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew ; which subsequently so preyed upon his mind, that on 
his death-bed he drove her from his presence with horror. His brother 
and successor, Henry III., being defeated by the League, and obliged to 
quit Paris, in consequence of his mother’s intrigues and bad advice, for- 
bade her to re-appear at the council, reproaching ber with such severity, 
thatirritation, at the words of the only child she had really loved, brought 
on a fever of which she died ; despised for her lapses from virtue, and 
execrated for her many cruelties. She was buried at St. Denis. 
FRANCIS U. 1559. 
This only amiable son of Catherine de Medicis, was married at fifteen to 
the beautiful Mary Queen of Scots, who had been educated with him in 
France. They tenderly loved each other ; but in two years after their 
marriage, and one year after coming to the throne, Francis died childless, 
to the great grief of his young widow. Mary frequently indulged and 
solaced heg affliction by composing little poems to his memory, and sing- 
ing them to her lute. As aspecimen of these effusions, we translate one 
of the shortest with which we are acquainted :— 
When slumbering on my couch I rest, 
In dreams thou still art near ; 
My hand by thine is warmly prest, 
Thy kind voice glads mine ear. 
By night, by day, in good or ill, 
Repose or toil, thou ’rt with me still. 





It was with deep regret that Mary, compelled by the machinations of the 
queen-mother, Catherine (who dreaded the influence of her talents and her 
beauty at court), found it necessary to leave France, which she loved as 
the scene of her youthful happiness, and return to Scotland. The crown 
matrimonial of France had fallen from her head, yet its thorns clave to her, 
even when she crossed the seas; for much of her subsequent and well- 





known misery is attributable to her French education, and to the manners 
and ideas she had learned in the French court, which had unfitted her for 
the more sober and decorous country of her birth. 


CHARLES Ix. 1560. 


Elizabeth, his consort, and daughter of the Emperor Maximilian, was 
good, sensible, and pious ; but though respected by the king, she was very 
unhappy. The profligate court was a scene shocking to her piety and 

urity, and she lived in it, but not of it,a very solitary life ; seldom speak- 
ng, and then only in Spanish, her vernacular tongue. Though she bore 
meekly with the mistresses whom her husband paraded before her, she was 
deeply hurt by his infidelities. Charles on his death-bed, confessed himself 
unworthy of so amiable a wife, and regretted the sorrows he had caused 
her; sorrows which left such enduring traces on her mind, that though 
young when widowed, she retired into a perfect seclusion, refusing the 

roffered alliances of the kings of Spain and Portugal, and founded at 

ienna a convent, in which she devoted herself to religious exercises till 
her death, at the age of thirty-eight. 


HENRY 1. 1574. 


His wife, Louisa, daughter of Louis Duke of Mercceur, of the house of 
Lorraine, had a cheerless lot. She was separated from her lover, the 
Count de Solm, to whom she was about to be united, and wedded a man 
who, though at first dazzled with her beauty, soon wearied ofher melancholy 
and of her inanimate manners ; and the queen dowager, Catherine, by her 
mischievous interposition, estranged him still more from his fair bride. - 
Louisa had the misfortune to lose her only child at its birth ; and the 
murder of the Guises, her beloved relatives, by the treachery of her hus- 
band, filled her with horror. She felt great indignation at the insolent 
conduct of Henry’s mistresses at court ; and he, in revenge for her com- 
plaints, dismissed all her attendants, leaving her in a state of solitude. 
She sunk into melancholy, became negligent of her dress and appear- 
ance, and seemed anxious to forget she was a queen. After the murder of 
Henry, by James Clement, Louisa dedicated her life to religious seclusion, 
imposing on herself so many pilgrimages and austerities, that she shorten- 
ed her days by them, and died 1601. 


HENRY IV. (THE GREAT). 1589. 

Margaret de Valois, his first wife, daughter of Henry IL and Catherine 
de Medicis, corrupted at an early age from the bad examples around her, 
was noted for her abandoned conduct ; yet her beauty and her talents won 
for her much admiration and even literary homage. Politival considera- 
tions occasioned her marriage with Henry of Navarre, when her heart was 
devoted to the Duke of Guise: an ill-omened marriage, celebrated bur- 
riedly and without the usual regal pomp, and stained soon after with the 


each other for their mutual infidelities. To compel her to consent to a 


treated Margaret with contempt, exposed her to want, allowed his mis- 
tresses to insult her, and at last imprisoned her in the Castle of Usson, 
where she suffered great privations. After the death of Gabrielle, Marga- 
ret yielded her consent to her divorce, retaining, however, the useless title 
of queen, but Ss real regal honours transferred to her successor, 
Mary de Medicis. Margaret lived to behold the annihilation of her house, 
and even the extinction of the name of Valois ; all her flatterers forsook 
her ; she existed poor and neglected ; and solaced herself partly in devo- 
tions, partly in revelries unsuited to her age, sex, and position ; and part- 
ly in composing poems and memoirs commemorative of her many lovers, 
several of whom died violent deaths. She is said to have habitually worn 
a large farthingale with numerous pockets, and in each pocket a box con- 
taining the embalmed heart of some one of her deceased favourites. 
As she advanced in years she became hypochondriac and gloomy, and 
died at the age of sixty-three. She composed for herself an epitaph,* 
from the original French of which we make the following translation :— 
EPITAPH. 
This flower of Valois’ tree, in which hath died . 
A name so many monarchs bore with pride, 





* This epitaph is in Margaret's handwriting, in one of her MS., preserved 
in the “ Bibliotheque du Roi” at Paris. An ecclesiastic once falsely. claimed 





conveys more truthful impressions of his sentiments. 


the authorship of it, the merit of which has been establis 
itangueet. P ¢ stablished to belong only to 











— - - ~_CCC 
Marg’ ret, for whom fair wreaths the Muses wove, ao 
laurels flourish'd in the classic grove, 
Hath seen her wreaths, her laurels wither'd all, 
Hath seen at one rude stroke her lilies fall. 
The crown that Hymen in too fatal haste 
U her brow ‘mid wild disorders placed, 
same rade stroke to earth hath cast ; and now 
Despoil'd she lives, like wind-swept, leafless bough. 
She, noble phantom, shade of what had been, 
A wife, but husbandless-—a realmless queen, 
Linger'd amid the relics of life’s fire, 
And saw her name before herself expire. 
Margaret was buried at St. Denis. 
In the Anthology of Constantine Cephalus we have met with a Gree, 
epitaph (by Antipater) on an unfortunate bride, which contains a few 
singularly applicable to the disastrous marriage of Margaret de Valois, in 
| which both bride and bridegroom were equally unwilling, and which wa, 
peculiarly calamitous, as the prelude to, and the signal for, the of 
| St. Bartholomew. That the reader may judge of the applicability, we give 
our translation of the Greek lines :— 
Cans’t thou, O sun! this vast calamity 
With patience see !—-Woe worth yon nuptial torch ; 
Whether it were unwilling Hymen’s hand, 
Or willing Pluto’s, lighted up its blaze. 

Mary de Medicis, second queen of Henry IV., and daughter of Francis 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, was very unhappy. She was eclipsed in her own 
court by her husband’s mistress, the Marchioness de Verneuil, who pub- 

| licly treated her with disrespect, and mimicked her Italian accent and map. 
| ner. The queen complained of the favourite’s insolence, and her remop- 





therine de Medicis, daughter of Lorenzo Duke of Urbino, and niece of strances caused violent quarrels between her and the king, who frequently 


threatened to divorce her, and illegitimatise her son, the dauphin, in order 
to marry the marchioness, Mary’s temper was soured, and her mind rep. 
dered irritable by her constant vexation and apprehension. After , 
assassination she had the affliction to see her friends, the Marquis 
and his wife, put to death by the order of her son; by whom, also, she 
herself was twice imprisoned on account of her disagreement with hig 
rime minister, Richelieu. She witnessed the misery of her daughter, 
| Henrietta Maria, wife of the unfortunate Charles I. of England, and she 
| became an outcast. Dismissed from England by Cromwell; obliged to 
quit Holland from Richelieu’s influence ; denied by her son a shelter jp 
Paris, where she had reigned, she retired to Cologne, where, deserted 
| all, she suffered such poverty that, in the last winter of her life, she could 
| not purchase fuel, but was obliged to burn her scanty furniture. Her pri- 
| vations brought on dropsy, of which she died. We have ourselves in 
front of the plain-looking, mediocre house in Cologne, occupied by the 
exiled queen before she retired to the convent in which she died, and have 
recalled to memory the expressive epitaph composed upon her fate : we 
offer the reader our translation of it from the original French :— 
EPITAPH—BY AN UNKNOWN AUTHOR. 

The Louvre saw my splendours—like a star 

My husband's deathless glory shone afar : 

Two kings* my daughters wed : my son’s proud name 

Shall live in light upon the page of fame. 

Ab! who amid my grandeur could foresee 

An exile’s death, a foreign grave for me? 

Cologne, thou guardian city of the Rhine! 

That gav’st a tombt to this poor frame of mine, 

If e’er the | expend stranger seeks to know 

The tale of all my greatness, all my woe, 

Tell him, a queen lies in this narrow space, 

Whose blood runs warm in a | a we race ; 

Yet, in her dying hour, bereaved and lone, 

No spot of earth had she to call her own. 

Louis xm. 1610, 


His wife, the handsome and majestic Anne of Austria, daughter of 
Philip ILI. of Spain, was married at fifteen to a cold, unfeeling man ; and 
they lived in a constant state of estrangement, increased by the mischiev- 
ous interference of Mary de Medicis, who took pains to incense henson 
against his young wife. Anne was accused of participation in a conspi- 
racy of the Prince of Condé to dethrone Louis, She endured the humilia- 
tion of being reprimanded in open court ; and was often moved to bitter 
tears by the sarcasms of Louis, who dismissed all her Spanish suite, and 
thus rendered her very solitary. Even her correspondence with her father, 
her only solace, was interrupted ; her papers seized, and herself imprison- 
ed for a time at Chantilly, on an accusation of Richelieu, that she re- 
vealed the affairs of France to her father. Her married life was joyless; 
her regency, in her widowhood, stormy. The revolt against her minister, 
Mazarin, forced her to quit Paris, and she endured much personal priva- 
tion. At the close of her life (painfully terminated by cancer), she was 
consoled by the filial love of her son, Louis XIV. ; but she forms no ex- 


gootien among the unfortunate queens of France. She was buried at St. 
enis. 


} 








LOUIS XIV. (THE GREAT.) 1615, 


He married Maria Theresa, niece to Anne of Austria, and daughter of 
Philip IV. of Spain. Though mild, amiable, and affectionate, she never 
possessed her husband’s love, but was slighted for a constant succession of 
mistresses, whose presence in her court was a continual outrage to her 
feelings. She lost the greater number of her children very young, and 
died broken-hearted at forty-five. She was buried at St. Denis. 

Louis xv, 1715. 


His wife, Maria Charlotte Leckzinska, daughter of Stanislaus 1, the 
unfortunate King of Poland ; was attached to the Count d’Etrées, an offi- 
cer of the garrison of Weissenburg, where the Polish king and princess 
resided during their exile ; and she was on the point of being united to 
him, when her hand was demanded for the King of France. She spoke 

six languages, was fond of painting, and had various accomplishments. 
Her prospects of conjugal happiness were soon destroyed by the depraved 
French courtiers, male and female, who made it their task and their tri- 
umph to seduce the king from her. Her feelings were wounded by seeing 
his meretricious favourites appointed to places at court which brought 
them into contact with her. She mourned over the untimely graves of 
her son, the dauphin, and his young wife, and several of her children. The 
sad and forsaken yay endeavoured to amuse her mind by writing, draw- 
ing, and working for the poor, but she would never give fétes. Grief for 
the tragical end of her father (burned to death by his robe-de-chambre 
taking fire), occasioned an illness of which she died, 1768. She was 
buried at St. Denis. 

Louis xvi. 1774. 


The woes of his beautiful and most ill-fated wife are familiar to the 
world as “ household words.” The name of Marie Antoinette recalls, ra- 
pidly and vividly, as a flash of lightning, agonies so varied, so intense, 80 
, uncommon, that the mind is struck with wonder, horror, and compassion, 

at the hundredth repetition, even as at the first recital. As “all rivers 
run into the sea, yet it is not full,” so the floods of affliction flowed wi 
her from all sides, yet the ocean of her misery was never full till the 
moment of her cruel martyrdom ; and the tale of her sufferings, like 
| an ocean, infinite and perennial, has never been exhausted, though the 
theme of a thousand pens. 





NAPOLEON. 1804. 


The smooth brow to which the blood-stained diadem of Marie Antoinette 
was transferred, seemed for a season exempted from the ordinary Ree. 
Josephine was happy in her children ; happy in her imperial 
love and his glory ; happy in her extraordinary elevation ; happy in the 


blood of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Margaret and Henry hated | respect of her court, where no unblushing rival dared, as in former reigns, 


to parade within the circle of the fair sovereign. But the unseen and ul- 


divorce, that he might marry his favourite, Gabrielle D’Etrees, Henry suspected thorn within the crown matrimonial worked its way. Who 


knows not the anguish of that unmerited and ungrateful divorce, to 
she was forced to consent, by the man whom - had materially served, 
and whom she had so affectionately loved ? 

Her Austrian successor could not be accounted otherwise than unfor- 
tunate, since early deprived of empire, parted for ever from a h 
whose sincere wish it had been to render her happy, and bereaved by 
death of her amiable son, if she had but ordinary sensibility. 
But cold, apathetic, and selfish, Maria Louisa evinced but little for 
her every way blighted boy—none for his imprisoned and fallen i 
and her subsequent connexion with her one-eyed chamberlain, 
Neipperg, disentitles her to our respect or sympathy. Doubtless the read- 
er will remember how Byron has characterised her heartlessness in his 
“Age of Bronze,” in the sarcastic lines that conclude thus :-— 

“ Her eye, her cheek betray no inward strife, 
And the ex-empress grows as ex a wife! 
So much for human ties in royal breasts! 
Why spare man’s feelings when their own are jests 7") 


LOUIS PHILIPPE. 1830. 


But who shall withhold his pity from the respectable Amelia, 
the last and still living victine of the crown matrimonial of France? Sbe, 





* Charles I. of England married Henrietta Maria; and Philip TV. of Spsit 
married Elizabeth. 


+ Her body was subsequently transferred to St. Denis. 
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1853. 


in her domestic affections, was happy till the diadem pressed her temples : 
then, she was destined to weep over the graves of her eldest son ( 
Orleans), snatched away in the prime of manhood, and of her lovely 
daughter, Marie, in the bloom of youth, with her nuptial garland just 

; and at last to fly into a foreign land with her husband, from 
the rage of his revolted nation ; and to remain in exile, widowed and de- 
throned. 


And now, reader, have we not laid before you a black catalogue of 
those who have worn the crown matrimonial of France? Out of sixty- 
seven royal and imperial consorts, there are but thirteen on whose names 
there is no dark stain of sorrow or of sin. Of the others, eleven were 
divorced ; two died by the executioner ; nine died very young ; seven 
were soon widowed ; three were cruelly traduced ; three were exiles ; 
thirteen were bad in different degrees of evil ; the prisoners and the heart- 
broken make up the remainder. All those who were buried at St. Denis 
—about twenty* in number—were denied the rest of the grave; their 
tombs were broken, their coffins opened, their remains exposed to the in- 
sults of a revolutionized populace, and then flung into a trencd, and co- 
vered with quick-lime. ; 

Does history show oe to this list of queens and empresses in 
any civilized country? With pride and pleasure we contrast with it our 
English history ; for though several of our queens have had sorrows, the 
number of the sufferers is smaller, and their griefs were (generally speak- 
ing) of a more chastened kind. Nor has the English diadem been dis- 
ee by so many examples af wickedness, nor by turpitude of so deep a 

lye ; and how few are the divorces !—none since the Conquest save in the 
reign of one king. We are not about to investigate the causes of the fa- 
tality so evidently attending the crown matrimonial of France, with 
whatever idiosyncrasy, so to speak, in the nation or in the court it may be 
connected; nor why the dark shadow should spread into other lands when 
their sovereigns ally themselves with French royalty. But we cannot 
help observing the remarkable fact, that the shadow has rested upon our 
British crown when shared with a daughter of France. The two persons 
am our queens consort notorious for their wickedness, were both 
nf princesses, Eleanor of Aquitaine, divorced by’ Louis VII., and 
married by Henry II. of England ; and Isabel (daughter of Philip [V. and 
Jane of Navarre), the faithless and cruel wife of our Edward Il.—she 
whom Gray has apostrophised :— * 

“ She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs, 
That tear’st the bowels of thy mangled mate.” 

Richard II., husband of the gentle child-queen Isabel de Valois (daugh- 
ter of Charles VI. and Isabel of Bavaria). was dethroned and murdered. 
Henry V. survived his marriage with Isabel’s sister, Catherine de Valois, 
but two years; and on his Teath, in the flower of manhood, England's 

lory was long obscured ; and from the second marriage of the same Ca- 
Rosle, descended Henry VIII, the greatest tyrant that ever oppressed 


this realm. Charles I., husband of Henrietta Maria (daughter of Henry 


and Mary de Medicis), was beheaded. Constance of Provence, Isabel of 


Angouléme, and Margaret of Anjou, the partners of the troubled reigns 
of Henry IiL., John, and Henry VI., though not daughters of French kings, 
were, nevertheless, French women. 

In retracing the miseries of the unfortunate royal marriages of France, 
our memory has inwoluntarily and naturally recurred to the familiar lines 
of {Horace, descriptive of unions of an opposite character If any one 
wishes to adopt those lines, as a good augury for the new “ imperial bride,” 
whatever doubts we may feel, we will not in courtesy gainsay him :— 

“ Felices ter et amplius 

Quos irrupta tenet copula : nec malis 
Divulsus querimoniis, 

Suprema citiis solvet amor die.” t 


+ ‘‘ Thrice happy they, in pure delights, 
Whom love with mutual bond unites, 
Unbroken by complaints or strife, 
Even to the latest hcurs of life.’—Francis and Pyx's Horace. 





THE MAN WHO KNEW EVERYBODY. 


Some few summers ago, I spent several weeks at a pretty little water- 
ing-place, in one of the southern counties of Scotland. The village. 
during the period of my stay, was filled with visitors of all classes and 
descriptions. Numbers of real or imaginary invalids from among the 
wealthier orders of society, were spending at the spot their usual term of 
country residence, while many of a humbler rank were seeking relief from 
true illness by the use of the medicinal springs in the neighbourhood, 
Amongst all these various residents, for the time being, a perfect equality 
reigned, and, indeed, this was in a measure inevitable, seeing that there 
was no alternative between absolute solitude, and the adoption of such 
companions as chance was pleased to bring in the way. 

Those who lodged in the inn of the village, in particular, being chiefly 
young men, like myself, who had come to while away a week or two in 
fishing and other amusements, were brought into daily and hourly fellow- 
ship, having to breakfast, dine, and sup at a common table, and, in short, 
enjoying nothing individually and undividedly but their bedrooms. For 
my part, I enjoyed this fortuitious associateship very much, for the three 
or four weeks of my residence in the village. A great part of this enjoy- 
ment was owing to one individual, the only person among my co-lodgers 
who had anything remarkable about him ; the rest being idle, gentleman- 
ly young fellows of an ordinary cast. Not that I mean to insinuate that 
the individual particularised was not as idle and gentlemanly as any of 
them ; only, he was not an “ordinary” personage, and there lay the dis- 
tinction. The first extraordinary thing about him was, that nobody knew 
his name, or who and what he was, though he knew everybody, and all 
about everybody. He was generally termed “ Mr. S.,” or the “ gentle- 
man with the whiskers,” his visage being decorated with an ample pair of 
these appendages. The chamber-maid it was, I believe, who gave us this 
initial glimpse at his name, having observed the letters J. S. on his port- 
manteau. nteel in his person, courteous, even to excess, in his manners, 
and scrupulously neat, if not elegant, in his attire, Mr. S. was calculated, 
at first sight, to excite a prepossession in his favour ; and on further inter- 
course with him, this impression certainly had no tendency to decrease. 
Of the everyday small-talk of society, he was a first-rate master ; he 
abounded in anecdote of the most pleasing conversational kind, his stories 
generally relating to living persons of note and rank in the world: and 
what was best of all about the good things he told, he almost uniformly 
gave you them at first hand, exactly as they had fallen from the lips of the 
parties concerned, in his presence. No common-place culler and retailer 
of fifty-times told and written bon-mots was the “ gentleman with the 
whiskers.” Everything that came from his mouth bore the stamp of 
freshness and novelty. You could not mention one man’s name, but Mr. 
S. would tell you something about him you never heard before. 

The sundalens have a touch of S.’s vein, in order to comprehend the 
mysterious curiosity respecting him that gradually crept over my mind 
while I lived beside him. This curiosity, as has been already said, none 
of the rest of our watering-place companions could gratify. e was un- 
known to all; though, strange to tell, several of them were at times firm 
in the belief that they had seen him somewhere before—but where or when 
they puzzled their brains in vain to recollect. Over my own mind a 
glimmering feeling of the same kind occasionally came, and ended in the 
like dark uncertainty. The general impression among us came to be, that 
Mr. S. was a man of co uence, who found it convenient, from some 
temporary pecuniary difficulty, to keep himself and his whereabouts quiet 
for a short while. ow could we think otherwise, when we found a man 
capable of describing accurately, from personal observation, the appear- 
ance, dress, and manners of every peer and gentleman of note in the 
country? Suppose the subject of the turf and its heroes to be started by 
our little club of diners at the ordinary, out came S. with his observation 
— Odd lengths keen sportsmen do sometimes go, to be sure, with their 
passion for racing and betting. Some men, from morning till night, seem 
to think of nothing else ; and though one would say that they could not 
carry on turf sports and dine at the same time, yet I have actually known 
itdone. I once heard Lord K—— offer a heavy wager at dinner, that he 
would leap his famous hunter Rozinante over a chair-back, directly in the 
face of a rousing fire. The bet was taken on the spot, and the stakes 
tabled. The horse was brought into the dining-room in a few minutes 
and the chair placed, according to agreement, at the distance 

of feet from the fire. His lordship mounted, and in 

ile animal had cleared the chair, and stood stock- 
.’ After some remarks had been 
Mr. S.’s anecdote, I chanced to observe, that 
not conveniently make their dining-rooms a 
Tace-course yy ty they could always bet, at least, and never 
could be at a loss for ge to bet upon, as every one would allow, that 
recollected the story of two sportsmen, who, when confined to the 
house on a wet day, commenced wagering with each other on the compar- 
ative speed of the coursing down the window- ” §. in- 
stantly capped—as they say at Cambridge—my good old Joe Miller with 


* This number only refers to the royal consorts from the time of Charle- 
aeRe others of ier date were buried at St. Denis, and subsequently ex- 
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an anecdote, fresh as a daisy, and which showed his familiar intercourse | land and Scotland in Canada. i . ‘ 
e of | with the great as much as the last one did. “ They don’t always bet in a | stated that it was pauty Th 


way so harmless to themselves,”’ said he of the initials. “The well-known 
Murphy, as keen a : as ever wore spurs. once laid a very heavy 
wager, that he would stick a hundred pins, of the common length, up to 
their heads in one of his limbs. He fulfilled his undertaking with the 
courage of a martyr, and won his bet. But the consequence of his feat 
was, that he was confined to bed for months, and ran the greatest risk of 
losing both his limb and his life. I heard the engagement entered into, 
but its execution, I believe, took place in his own bedroom. Not quite so 
dangerous to himself,”’ continued S., “was the manner in which another 


keen sporteman, Captain Murray, afterwards Lord E——, exhibited his | 


betting propensities. So proud was the captain of the iron firmness which 
a long course of hard exercise on horseback had given to his limbs, that 
he was in the habit of laying bets, that no one could nip or pinch him in 
that quarter of his body. When he could get nobody to take up such a 
wager with him, it was no uncommon thing for him to offer half-crowns, 
sometimes in a public market, to any one, groom, hostler, or jockey, who 
could succeed in effecting a nip.” 

Who, thought I and all present, when our friend with the whiskers gave 
us such stories as these—who is this, that is or has been so intimate with 
nobles and gentlemen of rank, as to have been a witness of the sayings and 
Goings of their most retired and convivial moments? If a suspicion of 
his being simply a retailer of things heard from others ever crossed our 
mind, it was speedily removed again by the discovery of his correctness in 
some point or other, that could scarcely have been known to any one but 
an eyesight observer. And yet, would a man of high rank live unattended 
in a paltry little country-inn, and the inn, too, of a watering-place, a 
public resort? Besides, if he were a 
other should have known him. 


One remarkable point in the character of thisstrange personage puzzled | The committee divided, when the omission of the clause was 
me much, I never heard him utter a single remark on literature or books, | 176 against 108, 


although I often endeavoured to lead him into the subject. This induced 
me, after much cogitation, to set him down as an author: he did not wish 
to commit himself on the matter of other men’s writings; like Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, he wished to live at peace with all his brethren. Therefore, 


man of note, surely somebody or | appropriation of the reserves remained as fixed in that Act 





deficl 
to instruct Lord Elgin to lay anti 


the Canadian , with a request from her Majesty's Government 
that it would such an arrangement as would transf guaran 
to the Le ture of the colony. > = 


The omission of the clause was by Mr. Miall, Mr. V. Smith 

Mr. Adderley.—The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said this ~~ 

rantee was a condition in the distinct compact between all parties under 
| the Act of 1840, and it would be only in the event of the secularization of 

the reserves by the Canadian Legislature that the question respecting this 
guarantee would be raised. The simple effect of omitting thix clause 
would be to reserve the entire question for the consideration of Parliament 
at the Ly r time, without preyudicing its disoussion.—Mr. HU ME wanted 
| to kno why the clause had found its way into the bill. 

j Mr. DISRAELI could only explain the incompatible statements and 

meongrutas reasoning which had been addressed to the House respecting 
OF lly considered bill” —of which the first clause bad to be alter- 

» the second was a parenthesis, and the third was to be omitted, by su 

posing that there had been a change of policy on the part of the Admi 
ae open this question. He thought it would be discreet and decorous 

= rer an answer from the colony, and he moved that the Chairman 

rt. BRIGHT thought, in Opposition to the Chancellor of the E 

that this was the proper time to settle the question, if helape onion 
rantee at all. He should oppose the omission of the clause. Mr. D li 
withdrew his motion for reporting progress —Sir G. GREY considered 
there had been a bond fide guarantee against any deficiency between the 
sums annually paid and those mentioned in the Act of 1840, so long as the 


pprop To that ex 
tent wo were bound by it, and he should vote for the omission of the clause. 


carried by 
A correspondent of one of the ultra-liberal London weeklies thus ex- 
presses himself on the following day: 
“If we want to ascertain how the dependence on the side of Lord Aber- 


when this train of thought sprang up in my mind, I set him down as an | deen, and dread (of Lord Aberdeen) on the side of Lord John Russell, is 
author—only to set him down as something else within the next ten likely to operate on the Reform Bill when it does come, and on the general 


minutes. Neither did I ever hear him give utterance to a single remark 
on science, unless, indeed, ventriloquism be ranked as one. On this sub- 


character of this year’s indiscriminate legislation, we can refer to last 
night’s work in the House of Commons on the Canada reserves. Lord 


ject, I remember, he once told us a very curious incident, which had taken | John, who had got and taken much credit for his boldness in this business, 


place, as usual, under his own eye. 


r. Carmichael, a ventriloquist of | 8% who bad not intrepidly obstinate Lord Grey at bis elbow to make 


some note, was invited to a hotel by some admiring patrons. A bottle of him ashamed of a wavering, seems to have found at the last moment that 


wine was ordered, when, just as the waiter was about to draw the cork and | the Argyll and Newcastle section of the Cabinet did no 


decant it, he and the company were astounded by a plaintive voice ex- 


y t like this complete 
desertion of the Chureh of England in Canada, that Lord Deshe’ wee 


claiming “Oh! gentlemen, help me out of the /wn’”—that is, the chim- | *trong on this point, and that, in such a matter it was hardly worth while 
e 


ney. T 


landlord was called, and on the voice repeating its plaintive | & ¢xpose Government weakness in the Lords: and in throwin 


over, In 


petition, he exclaimed ; “ How, in the name of wonder, did you get there ?”’ | Committee last night, the third clause, which excused the people of Bag- 
“I cam down the wrang lum this morning,” cried the prisoner, “ and I can- land from becoming paymasters of Canadian Bishops, in the event of those 
na gang up again ; and, O dear, as little can I get down!” The angry | Tight reverend persons being pauperised by the local legislature, the Go- 


landlord declared the fellow must have intended thievery, sent for a police- 


vernment literally turned round on their own bill, took out its sting, — 


man, and at the same time procured a couple of chimney-sweeps to ex-| the new principle of colonial policy—and confessed a blunder in its intro- 
amine the vent, while every now and then the voice kept crying : “I can’t | duction. Now, a Government however strong, cannot afford such blun- 


get down!’’ The sooty-men explored the chimney, and declared that the 
man was gone. A repetition of the “I can’t get down,” belied their words; 
and the landlord was on the point of sending for masons to break into the 
vent, when, to the astonishment ofall, including the ventriloquist’s pa- 
trons, who were completely taken by surprise as well as the others, the 


dexterous juggler revealed the deception. He had imitated the crying of been afraid of being called factions, or that 


a person from the chimney, and no one had noticed the deception. 

After spending a week or two in daily listening to such anecdotes as 
those that have been related, my desire—and I believe it was participated 
in by many others—to know who Mr. S. really was, knewno bounds. From 
his stories, one sometimes would have imagined him to be a peer, some- 
times a sporting squire, sometimes a lawyer, a merchant, a physician, or a 
daily associate, at least, of one or other of these classes of the community. 
Sometimes I imagined the mystic being might be a member of our se- 
nate, but, seeing that half-a-dozen at least of M. P.s bore the same initials, 
I was here as much at a loss as ever. 

The appointed term of my stay in the little watering-place approached, 
and I was wretched. Had it not been for the medicinal waters which I 
drank every morning, I must have fallen into a “ curious” consumption. 
The man with the whiskers—he of the initials—J. S.—had made me miser- 
able. He was as courteous, as much admired, and as anecdotical as ever. 
One day, however, while half-a-dozen of us were sitting at the ordinary, 
and just as I was thinking of announcing my departure on an early day, 
one of the y who had taken up a newspaper, remarked that visitors 
had at last begun to return from the country to town, and read a long list 
of arrivals, including many of the nobility, at the National Hotel. For 
the first time, as this list was read, I saw emotion depicted on the usually 
unperturbed countenance of the mysterious §.; that countenance which I 
had so long watched with absorbing interest. ‘“ An attachment,” was my 
immediate thought, “ to some lady named in the list of arrivals.” As soon 
as I could, I got the paper into my hands, and instantly looked at the ar- 
rivals. The celebrated beauties, the Hon. Misses A , were among 
the number. ‘“ Poor J.S., or happy J. 8., asit may be, has an attachment 
t6 one of them, it is quite clear,’ was my cogitation ; and it was confirmed 
by his announcement, shortly after, of his intention to return to town by 
next day’s coach. Doubtless the ardour of his passion induced him to fly 
to his love without delay. More deeply interested in my friend of the ini- 
tials then ever, I quickly formed and made known my resolve to depart by 
the same conveyance. 





ders; the debate, pes me f did great harm to the Cabinet; and if 
Mr. Disraeli had not withdcawn his delaying motion to report progress, 
for which all the Conservatives, and all the Dissenters, most of the 
Radicals would have voted, the Cabinet would bave been placed in a mi- 
nority, Mr. Disraeli, not sure of a concrete party to back him, may have 

e Government would resign, 
and leave him to be “sent for,” ignominiously to be not at home to the 
royal messenger ;—what his object was in backing out of a chance of mis- 
chief it is not easy to say ; but, clearly, Government had a narrow escape. 
Two facts remain :—there is a very strong Church party in the Ministry , 
and Lord John gives way to it.” ¢ 


We conclude by copying the Bill itself, reminding the reader that the 
third clause is omitted. 


“ Whereas the Act of the Session of Parliament, holden inthe 3rd and 4th year 
of her Majesty, cap. 48, provides for the sale of the land called Clergy Reserves, 
in the Province of Canada, and for the distribution of the proceeds thereof, and it 
is expedient that the Legislature of the said Province should be enabled to make 
further provisions in relation to such Reserves and proceeds. Be it enacted by 
the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assem- 
bled, and by the authority of the same, as follows : 

Ist. That it shall be lawful for the legislature of the Province of Canada from 
time to time by any Act or Acts to be for that purpose made and enacted, in the 
manner and subject to the conditions required by the act of the said session of 
Parliament, liolden in the 3rd and 4th year of her Majesty's reign, cay. 35, sec. 37 
and 38, in respect of Acts made and enacted by the said Legislature, to vary and 
repeal all or any of the provisions of the said first mentioned Act of Parliament, 
for or concerning the sale and alienation of the said Clergy Reserves, and for or 
concerning the investment of the proceeds of all sales then or thereafter to be 
made of such reserves, and for or concerning the appropriation and application 
of such proceeds and investments, the babéresl and dividends thereafter, the inter 
est accruing on sales on credit of anch reserves, the rent of such reserves, for the 
time being unsold, and all other of the profits accruing from such reserves, and 
notwithstanding the first and said mentioned Act of Parliament to make such 
other provisions for or concerning the sale, alienation, or disposal of the said 
Clergy Reserves, and such investments as aforesaid, and for or concerning the 
appropriation and application of such Clergy Reserves, proceeds, investments, 
interests, dividends, rents and profits as to the said Legislature may seem meet. 

2nd. Provided that it shall not be lawful for the suid Legislature, by any act 
or acts thereof as aforesaid, to annul, suspend, or reduce any of the annual 
stipends or allowances which have been already assigned and given to the Cler 
of the Churches of England and Scotland, or any other religious bodies or 











After [had taken my seat, at an early hour next morning, on the top of | nominations of Christians in Canada, and to which the faith of the Crown is 
the coach, J. S. made his appearance, but, to my great surprise, his cheeks | pledged during the natural lives or incumbencies of the parties now recel 


were as bare as my hand. 
ruminating on the cause of this, S. jumped up beside me on the coach, and 





{is whiskers were completely gone. As I was | the same, or to appropriate or apply to any other purpose such part of the 


proceeds, investments, interests, dividends, rents and profite as may be required 


everything was nearly ready for the start, when one of our companions of | © Provide for the payment of such stipends and allowances, during such lives 


the ordinary, of whom we had taken leave on the pore night, came 
to the door of the inn, and looking up to us, was about, as I thought, to 


and incumbencies. 


Srd. Bo much of the said Act of the 3rd and 4th years of Her Ma , cap. 76 
as charges the consolidation fund of the United Viegtow of Gre fi eitain and 


say “ good-by,” but instead of that, he fixed his eyes on my companion’s | Ireland with, or authorises any payment thereout of, the sums needed to supply 
unwhiskered countenance with a look of amazement, gave a slap to his leg, | such deficiency as in the said Act mentioned shall, from and after the passage of 


and cried : “I have him at last! it’s the’ “Ya hip !” cried the 
coachman ; off dashed the horses, rattle went the wheels, and what the 
gentleman was about to say was drowned in the commingled noise. But it 
was not are lost upon me. I saw that the speaker so untimeously 
interrupted, 





ad at last discovered, by the denudation of his cheeks, who h fi 
J. S. really was. What would I not have given for one moment’s delay of | Re confused and exaggerated statements of several forei 
that coach’s career! as it was, I had learned something. The last word| ®0W Partly dispelled ; and when the occurrences which 


this Act, be repealed.” 
__ > —— 


POSITION OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 
The perplexity thrown over the present state of affairs in the Wast 
journals 
ve actually 


which I had heard--the the—indicated that J. S. was no common man, He | “*¢n place are reduced to their real dimensions they will be found to have 


had a tittle. People talk of the Viscount, the Lord Advocate, the Lord | !0%t much of the erp and alarming character ascribed to them. It 


Provost, but no man in an ordinary situation of life, no lawyer or merchant, | *PP® 


ars to be true that some days after Prince Menschikoff had his audi- 


can be distinctively pointed out by the prefixture of the definite article the. | CBC¢ of the Grand Vizier, Colonel Rose, the British age d’ Affaires at 


The gentleman with the initials must unquestionably be a man of no mean | CO9*tantinople, thought fit, either upon the solicitation o 


distinction. 


vernment, or of his own mere motion, to send a steamer to Malta with a 


ti 
With this impression on my mind, I confess I almost insensibly height- | "dest addressed to Admiral Dundas, that he would bring Her ony + 


ened the re 
we bowled along the road, and it seemed to me that he also became more 


espectful, while th Colonel Rose bad not, and could not suppose 
t 7 es eee an an oon - order the Admiral to take s0 momentous a ; aml although the 
As we were driving along, dying with curiosity as I was, I did not like to | °™e™sency had been foreseen for several weeks, and indeed of 
offer an excbange of cards, which would be next to asking his name, a| "4 recently occurred at the time of Count Leiningen’s minsion 


tributed to his meditations, poor fellow, u 


thing he seemed desirous to keep secret. The end of our journey a 
proached, and I thought internally, with a bitter sigh, that it must 
to some future chance to unfold this mystery. The coach reached Edin- 
burgh. Before it came to what is called 

of the initials jumped off. He touched his hat, and bade me —y.. My 
heart sunk within me with vexation and di intment. Asa re- 
source, having observed S. to speak in a familiar whisper to the coach- 
man, it struck me to ask the latter if he knew the gentleman who had left 
us, Coachee was a sort of half Cockney. “Vy,” says the handler of the 
whip, “ I knows him very vell. It’s Joe Swipes, asis the vaiter at the Na- 


tional. A rum feller he is too, and no mistake. I'll varrant now he’s alleged to have oceurred. The fleet 


been a’-playing the gen’leman somewhere, while the ’ouse is slack. And 





ion | @’ Affaires at Constantinople to state that, on being consulted by his 


its stand, the mysterious bearer measure was in fact, as we think, a great 


tfulness of my tone in addressing my coach-companion as | #¢¢t in the Méditerranean to Besika-bay or some point near the 


the Dardanelles. We use the term “ request,” because we believe that 
that be had, the power to 


i 


: 
£3 


power had been sent out to him. It is due to the French 


sf 


E 


proposed by Colonel Rowe. 
error of judgment, and it 
monstrates more strongly than anything that has yet occurred 
hasd Semtieet's long 65 y in proceeding to his post is very highly 
Fortunately, upon the arrival of the Wasp steamer at Malta wi 


request from Colonel Rose, Admiral Dundas was of opinion 
structions did not enable him to comply with it under the circumstances 


league, he did not concur in the measure 


E ifs 


z 
F 
: 


’ ’ 


there is no reason to su 


a right good gen’leman he makes. I never beard sich stories as Joe can | '®* been ed Be ee aniline 
pump out. But viisker-time’s over, as we says, wot knows him—the | 0° a 0¢ gp ‘Affaires Lord Stratford will have reached Contentions 
gentry’s a’-coming in, and he must look sharp a’ter business now !” with full of the views of the British Government. It certainly 
Waiter or lord, Joe Swipes was a gentleman. does little credit to the t of Cabinets that at the moment of the 
arrival of Prince Mensch nn ay nay | and a which 

no Ambassador otemkin, Courts 

Kutperial Parliament. ‘Austria, and France should be represented by simple Chargés 


CANADA CLERGY RESERVES. 
, House of Commons, March 18. 
The House went into committee on the Reserves (Canada) Bill, 
the clauses of which, only three in number, t much discussion, 
and the last, which repealed the charge on the Consolidated Fund of the 
sums needed to supply the 
ria, chap. 78, was proposed by J. Russell to be omitted. The 
gave the history of this guarantee on behalf of the Churches of Eng- 
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mentioned in the Act 3 and 4 Victo- | Colonel Rose’s 
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a The Albion. 


turn out that the French squadron will remain for a time at Athens or | to invoke the judgment of the Pope on his newspaper, or in other words, 
Smyrna to watch the course of events. But although we regret the | to cite the Metropolitan of France to answer at the judgment seat of the 
haughty and exclusive tone which the Russian Envoy Extraordinary has Vatican for this exercise of his authority. With considerable address M. 
been suffered to assume at Constantinople, and it is impossible for the Veuillot has first endeavoured to Obtain a suspension of the interdict placed 
other great Powers to recognise in Rassia any claim whatsoever to dis- | on his newspaper, pendente lite, which would amount to a partial rever- 
pose arbitrarily aod at her own pleasure of the fate of an Empire whose | sal of the archiepiscopal decree. He has also obtained from the Monsig- 
existence bas so long been the peril and the problem of Europe, we are by | nore vo writes the Pope’s Latin letters a very elaborate testimony to his 


no means satisfied that the views of the Cabinet of St. Petersburgh extend | know. zeal and orthodoxy. Thus far the case looks ill for the Archbishop, | 


as far, at this moment. as some of our contemporaries suppose. If they | for, after all, the cause of M. Veuillot is that of Rome herself, and we 
did, it is not the presence of half a dozen French line-of yatile ships off | know not if we are toexpect of Pius 1X. a condemnation of any amount of 
the Dardanelles that would stop the course of events. _ _| intemperance on behalf of the Papal supremacy. Yet it may prove no less 

In discussing this subject, however, on which several of the principal | inconvenient to humble and rebuke the most eminent and independent 


English journals appear to labour under extraordinary misconceptions | members of the French clergy, especially at a moment when hopes have | 
both 


of fact and principle, it must be borne in mind that the — age | been held out to the Pope by the French Government of concessions to his 
or of whom Turkey bas reason to complain is France ; and \ may be authority of a more positive character. 

otsentented that, without the extraordinary concemions exacted by M.| The Government of France is undoubtedly embarrassed by the violence 
de Lavalette last autamn, the cause which has led to this formidable Rus- | of this dispute between a class of men whom it desires to unite in common 
sian embassy would not have existed. That cause is not the attack on | devotion to Louis Napoleon’s interest ; and an ecclesiastical quarrel is an 
Montenegro, as one journal supposes, or a modification of the Treaty of | awkward prelude to the Pontifical visit which Pius IX. is so ardently so- 
Adrianople, as another conjectures. It is the necessity which the Emperor | licited to pay. With a view to that great object of the Emperor’s ambi- 
of Russia professes to feel for the maintenance of the rights of the Eastern | tion, to which he is disposed at this moment to make every other consid- 
Church, which everywhere involve his authority. We have not forgotten | eration give way, and also for the purpose of conciliating the most ener- 
that in the latter part of last summer, when Louis Napoleon was making | getic party in the Church, the Government has avoided committing itself 
his selection of Imperial titles, that of “ Protector of the Holy Shrines” | decidedly to either side. The Pope's journey to France, if it ever takes 
was credibly assigned to him. It was obvious that neither Turkey nor | place, and the termination of the solemnities already in preparation, may 
Russia would ever acknwoledge such a pretension, but M. de Lavalette was | either have the effect of giving a momentary advantage to the Pontilicial 
instructed and authorised to use every means known to diplomacy to | party, or of releasing the Government from the obligations it is now pol- 
strengthen the influence of France in the Holy Land, especially by ex-| itic to observe. But the questions which have been raised of late in all 
tending the rights and jurisdiction of the Latin convents. A firman was | countries by the revival of claims which had long slumbered in the bosom 
ental, revoked, and granted again to these Franks, and the persecution | of the Romish Church are not ofa nature to be easily or’speedily set at rest. 
which the Divan had to endure on this subject was one of the chief causes | They concern the very essence of that Power in its nearest relations to 
that led to the fall of Redschid and the dissolution of the Administration | modern society and civil government. They are persecution in Italy ; they 
of Ali Pasha. Russia declared that she could not submit to changes thus | are a newfangled hierarchy in England ; they are absolutism and the Jesuits 
introduced into the existing state of things, which were so humiliating to | in Austria; they are opposition and resistance to the Siccardi laws in 
the Greeks and favourable to the Roman Catholics. A negotiation was | Piedmont ; they are Ultramontanism and the repeal of the organic articles 
roposed at St. Petersburgh, but the instructions of M. de Castelbajac, the | annexed to the Concordat in France ; everywhere a cause to be gained ; 
rench Minister, were not of a nature to facilitate a settlement. The | everywhere a step to be won towards the grand and unchanging object of 
French Goverament seemed to have made itself, on this question, the very | the spiritual subjection of the world. In the present state of Europe, that 
tool of the altra-Catholic party, doubtless for political objects of its own ; | mysterious inflaence alone forces its way through military cordons and 


and at the point the question has now reached she must either surrender | above absolute decrees. That Power alone raises itself with the tenacity | 


the prefvrential rights she has extorted from the Porte, or defend them by of a parasitic plant wherever an authority holds its ground against the 
other means, Such is strictly the history of this complicated affair, and | movement of the age. If it be held in check at all, it is mainly by the 
it is certain that Russia has taken no active part in it until she found it | force of public opinion in this and other Protestant countries; for as we 
politic to defend her supremacy in the Greek Church from the direct | examine the condition of the Continent we are more and more convinced 
attacks of the late French Ambassador. that emancipation from the yoke of the Papacy is the first element of na- 
But what have we to do in such an affair? Will any one contend that | tional independence, and that there are no lasting civil rights where there 
this country is to pay the me j of M. de Lavalette’s folly? That we | isno religious liberty. The expansion of the power of Rome in these later 
are to interpose, for the parpose of strengthening the influence of France | times is intimately connected with the almost universal sway of absolute 
in the East, as the protectress of the Latin Churches? Or that we have | Government; and whenever that unnatural state of political control is 
the defence of the Roman Catholic clergy so much at heart that we are to | shaken, Rome will probably share the fate of those who have sought her aid 
uphold their claims of precedency over Greek Popes? Such notions will | to prolong the bondage of mankind.—/did. 
origin th 2 —— em ect and, omer the motives and sents 
origin of this dispute have been dressed up in every way but the true one Pie ape isieaea sera 
to engage English sympathies on behalf of French feavects in the Levant. FIRE AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 
On Saturday night, a few hours after the arrival of the Royal Family 


The French are no doubt in an awkward position there, but it is the result 
of their own policy, and the first blows struck in the last few months at| at Windsor Castle, an alarming fire suddenly broke out in their private 
the independence of the Porte came from Paris, and were destined to| apartments, which are situated in the Prince of Wales’s Tower. This 
gratify the vanity of Louis Napoleon. It is therefore a mockery to suppose | tower overlooks Eton College and the terrace flower-garden and slopes, 
that this country can be made the catspaw of the French Government, by | which are so familiar to the daily readers of the Court Circular. On its 
lending itself to the support of demands which ought never to have been ground floor stood the Gothic Dining-room, a very handsomely-decorated 
made, and which might be employed at no distant period to warrant @| apartment, and here Her Majesty and the Prince dined alone on Saturday, 
French occupation of Egypt. . ‘ : , _ | as is their custom on the day of their arrival at the Castle. They had 

It is true that this mnnapPy and scandalous transaction, disclosing as it | concluded their repast, and retired to an adjoining apartment, when dense 
does the impotence of Turkey and the divisions of Christendom around the | yolumes of smoke suddenly apprised the domestics that a fire had origina- 
very sepulehre of Christ, may also serve as the pretext and the occasion | ted behind the woodwork of the Dining-room. Every exertion was used 
to execute other and more dee ly laid schemes of policy. That was acon- | to extinguish it, but we regret to say that the efforts made were not suc- 
sequence which the French Government ought to have foreseen when it | cessful until a considerable destruction of property had taken place. We 
thrust the Sultan into so embarrassing * position. But we must deal with | are glad to be enabled to state that Her Majesty has not suffered from this 
those dangers as they arise, and though we hold that it is at present our | alarming occurrence, and that her wonted self-possession under circum- 
duty and our interest to stand aloof, we shall never cease to contend that | stances so trying did not for a moment forsake her 
the true aged of this country is to restore the concert of all"the great ; ( 

n 


a ‘ It would appear that the damage done has been extensive, for, from the 
Powers in the affairs of the t, and by our example of moderation to | fire éidiediax behind the - thor goat age 


preserve peace, and to check that cupidit 
moment to tear the Turkish Em 
March 22. 











- wainscoting, and spreading thus from apart- 
J ity which may threaten at any) ment to apartment, it was found impossible to extinguish it until an im- 
pire with violence asunder.— Times, | mense body of water had been expended. The Prince of Wales’s Tower is 
completely gutted, the roof even being destroyed, and the flames penetra- 
ted into portions of the Brunswick Tower, which adjoins, doing much in- 
THE GRASP OF PAPACY. jury seme See. bse a “go —_— have er suffered po na a 
7 ozen bedrooms and the Gothic Dining-room. The whole of the valua- 
The Tuscan Government has at ft ps determined upon @ measure | ble furniture of the Red Drawing-room, which was placed in great jeopar- 


which has been far too long deferred, and our readers will learn with t , ie orlain’ 
qgiitientien that the Mathai ore rele at great) dy, was carefully removed by the soldiers and the Lord Chamberlain’s 


rison and put on board a! men, and little damage is done to it, wi » excepti i ~aki 
vessel at Leghorn bound for Marseilles. The rand Duke of Tuscany has| some of the glass of ihe paeet AB Muciien’” Ws wseeties te 
professed latterly to keep them in confinement, under the infliction of most situated immediately underneath where the fire was raging, but it was not 
unmerited puiishment, for no better reason than the care of his own dig- | considered necessary to remove any portion of the plate, as the rooms 
nity ; and it was alleged on his behalf that however he might be disposed | were made fireproof. It did not appear, however, that they were water- 
to temper the rigour of ecclesiastical persecution, he could not yield with- | proof, from the quantity which poured into them from the ceiling. In a 
out some show of independence to the pressing solicitations brought to | very few minutes after the alarm was first given the Fusileer Guards,,700 
bear against him. {fn our judgment it would have been a, wiser and a] strong, had “doubled” to the Castle, and the 2d Life Guards, under the 
mantier course to wipe out at the earliest possible moment the stain which | command of Colonel Williams, followed with their barrack engine. The 
this transaction has thrown upon the administration of a Prince who was | soldiers behaved manfully, some mounting the roof of the cower, some re- 
= considered humane, liberal, and just. Nothing he can now do will | moving the furniture with the utmost care from the apartments contiguous 
obliterate the fact, that in his dominions, and under the decrees of his | to the conflagration, while others were using their utmosi exertions at the 
courts of justice, at the instigation of his public prosecutor, a man and a engines. At about 11 the fire was at its height, when nearly all the fol- 
Sot without parti to th i  neag ag os —— they underwent, | lowing engines had arrived on the North-terrace, and were Jasien on the 
: ee ee we Genes GS rent ing the Bible and | tower from various directions :—The Windsor Castle, the Windsor parish, 
— ge ar en <. ee That act was the latest, | Messrs. Jennings’s, Neville’s, Reid’s, the Infantry barracks, the Coral 
aes . ar, the » effort of the spirit which founded the Inqui- eg se the ng the Slough. An express was also despatched from 
ol 7 : = on “ee the Castle to the London Fire Brigade, which arrived with two powerful 
ee eatiseal Rectees a Aeemleg —~ Rady “ — ele engines, 7 the ei 7 henge soap of Mr. Braidwood, at 2 Pwd in the 
an anachronism, and an outrageous attack on those rights of conscience totally ex Sees Se ane the See wan partially got ander, bat tb was not 
} oe ‘ yee ons y extinguished before 4 o’clock. Fortunately, there was a plentiful 
agua wtih the wn a ast ling | sappy of water om the Cranbourne tank wich oly Ben aldo 
- > . - ¢ a ) 8 pe Te! stle * - . . * ey: 

ao iat A bellows oe which joined in advocating their cause, and | the ant agp ‘he Castle phd Len png hind, ily The ‘Gncae 
= — ae anes _ a Catholic fe intense during the night as considerably to retard the action of the en- 
sateen Oh were Oth ter cavedivan a ar nF satay with as much pain | gines, while it no doubt favoured the action of the flames. They appear 
dain ten enn it 5 | : ut although it is long since any | to have spread with great rapidity and force, and to have resisted for an 

eaten Temmerte a ut) We — rs ree the resentment that follows , unusual time the immense volumes of water thrown upon them. 
Pevivel re ane io a Ron Y v ~ - Chen On sentence marks the | The fire is said to have origiaated from a furnace-flue, situated at the 
the priests an. oo Dceneataed af ten Ic eo — not peculiar to | basement of the Prince of Wales's Tower, for the purpose of heating the 
a different extent, but with the same pond th pod ifferent forms and to | air which warms the Gothic Dining-room and many other apartments in 
montane perty in the charch of Rome — € = meg of the Ultra-| this tower. No estimate has yet, of course, been formed of the loss, which 
profess intolerance the most absolute ; they won a ere t “the Ch They | will fall chiefly on the Lord Chamberlain’s department. The most praise- 
Sitch thar balone. cnt ttn waele blondes An i convert e Church to worthy zeal was exhibited by all engaged in extinguishing the flames ; 
ual deapotion under Papal authority ; ee’ v8 soe are engine of spirit- | and, with two exceptions of slight injuries, no one appears to have been 
and diocesan rights which ha aS hi + eg eagle ae ag the na- | seriously hurt. The preservation of the Castle from thgimminent danger 
veo er and most sincere champions of that be be nas - ~ » Ban» sh which threatened it is naturally a source of special thankfulness to the 
vert the religious unity, which is the basis of their ote, tote oo inhabitants of Windsor, but it will be heard with loyal satisfaction 
he Seocdiion apes od hey sar teh pee ——. In Italy greatest of our Royal residences would have been received as a national 
it iotiinonnen ap eublansedin onl puntibed es nee y Per » —— for | calamity. His Royal Highness Prince Albert was present until the last, 
ceedings against the Madiais were unquestionabl oe ted t ese pro-| as were also the Hon. Colonel Biddulph, and the Hon. Colonel Phipps. 
to intimidate @ class of thinkers who hie ie uggested by a desire | The Queen and the Royal Family, who had retired to their private apart- 

e eagerly embraced the tenets of | ments at the south-east part of the Castle, remained there the whole of th 

- aly divided nd pele —— Catholic clergy are themselves night.— Times, March 21 ; ital: 
v on these questions, and the agitation kept up by the Ultra- ne ae i 
montane school of write has been pan he oe by pa toe ge x sulhatiy With reference to the tank, the contents of which saved the Castle from 


pened oy Kane 9, of Paris, who is cited by them in his turn to defend total destruction, another account says : 


In the 17th and 18th. centuries these opinions would have assumed the 


— —— 





llow country- | 





It ought to be here stated that a series of fire-pipes, constantly charged 


with a plentiful supply of water, are stationed at frequent intervals, all 
shape = a —o wet a ee, Rd veges and burnt perhaps by | round the various lobbies and stair-cases throughout the interior of the 
order i : e e the more convenient and | Castle. The water for thi ice is deri i 

effective form of a newspaper, and, acco: ingly, M. Louis Veuillot, himself | Fite a ee aoe Be 





tank or reservoir, capable of holdi illi vhi 
«layman and the editor of a paper called L'Univers, has assumed the | . mpanie of nouding & million gallons, which was erected 


for this special pnrpose a few years ago on the top of Cranburne-bill. 
functions of an ecclesiastical censor, defending the most absolute proposi- | about four miles from the Castlevand is kept coustantiy supplied by maaan 


tions for which the Order of the Jesuits has ever contended i ° i ich rai 
eh wed . wens ete ndent in the church of France, vattoetes | called pte mo her ag er nese hn Water NEE a ne a nee 
ali rms, the unlimited supremacy of Rome. The Archbishop) W ,; i 

of Paris, being of opinion that man of hens views are exaggerated, po | a 

that it is subversive of the order of the Church in his diocese that = lee | The first object accomplished was to strip the Dining-room of its valu- 
agent of the Pope should write down his authority, has spiritually con- | able furniture—an operation of no ordinary difficulty, but which was 
demned the journal in question, and ordered his clergy and the faithful | "°Vertheless performed in a very few minutes, and without a single break- 
not to read it. Some other French Prelates have done the same, for at | °°. Among the articles thusremoved were some magnificent china vases, 


this moment the condemnation of the Univers is the criterion of Galli a few pictures, and one gold vase, said to be worth £10,000. Even to the 
opinions. Others, on the contrary, and ially the Bi of Moulin. | carpet everything was saved. The Crimson Drawing-room on the one side, 
have impugned the act of the Archi especially the Bishop of Moulins, g 


with the test violence. The | *@4 the Octagon-room on the other, were also dismantled, and such effec- 
Are! has retorted by a rrey es Ps ponhinod. y « ote Ee tual steps were taken to block up the connecting passages, that the fire 
which he } oe et and which certainly is mot written in a tone of | "°Ve? Teached either of these apartments. 
— serenity. . Veuillot, in the meantime, has started for Rome, 

caving the prelates of France by the ears, and proceeds without more ado 





During the progress of the fire the safety of the jewelled armoury seems 


throughout the country, in every part of which the destruction of the | 
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to have excited more anxiety than anything else, for the rooms were 
constructed to be fire-proof and were therefore c out of danger. 
So precious is this collection deemed, that it is never shown to the public ; 
and the Lord Chamberlain even bas no power to grant admission to jt. 
It consists of two small apartments, and that nearest the Oc 

had its contents removed into the one further back. The w jewel- 
led bird of Tippoo Saib has seldom been in greater peril than on this o¢- 
casion, and it would have been an ignoble termination to ite history, jg, 
after surviving the capture of Seringapatam, it had been destroyed by the 
effects of an accidental fire at Windsor Castle. 


The damage caused by the fire on Saturday night at Windsor Castle for- 
tunately turns out to be much less extensive than was at first supposed. 
Some half-dozen smal! bed-rooms for domestics in the Prince of Wales’s 

| Tower have been destroyed, and the furniture of two or three more has 
suffered in the course of removal. Half the decorated ceiling of the 
| Gothic Dining-room has been burnt, and the rest is no doubt so much in- 
| jured that the whole must be pulled down. But the side walls of this fine 
\ ‘apartment remain unimpaired ; the handsome mirrors with which they 
| are ornamented have not been in the least degree damaged, and, with the 
exception of a single pane which seems to have been cracked by a blow, 
| the plate glass windows are still perfectly entire. In short, considerin 
| that the fire lasted from before 10 o’clock on Saturday night till 4 o’clock 
on Sunday morning, and that it had possession of a part of the Castle 
where its extension would have involved a greater destruction of pro 
than at any other point, it is a subject of surprise and congratulation that 
so little mischief has been done. The Prince of Wales’s Tower, in which 
it originated, stands at the north corner of the east terrace, and adjoing 
the Brunswick Tower, which forms the eastern termination of the north 
terrace. From this Brunswick Tower, on the ground floor eastward, ex- 
tends a suite of spacious and magnificently furnished apartments in the 
following order :—First, the Octagon-room, which, as the name indicates, 
takes the shape of the tower ; second, the Gothic Dining-room in the 
Prince of Wales’s Tower ; third, the Crimson Drawing-room ; next the 
Green Drawing-room ; and then the White Drawing-room. The last was 
the apartment occupied by Her Majesty and the Prince when the fire broke 
out; so that they were in no immediate danger from the occurence, and 
| the statement that they had dined on Saturday in the Gothic Dining-room 
| is, we believe, erroneous. 





We also add to the above extended details an article on the subject, 
from the Times of the 22nd ult., because every reader has, more or less, 
a direct and personal interest therein. May warning be taken, 


A correspondent in the Builder of Saturday last repeats a warning 
which is neglected, we presume, because it had been repeated too often, 
and its truth is too deplorably familiar. We will give his very words, for 
they happen to be singularly prophetic :— 

“« The fate of Doncaster Church holds out an impressive warning; by makin; 
evident the necessity for extreme caution and constant vigilance wherever build- 
ings are heated by flues. After that deplorable occurrence, who willsay that the 
British Museum is safe; The prohibition of open fire places and candles or gas 
is an unsufficient precaution against such an accident as that at Doncaster. It 
is not, indeed, at all likely that if a fire were to break out the whole of the struc- 
ture would be destroyed ; but great, and of course quite irreparable, injury might 
be done to the contents of that part of it where a firetool#plave. Wherever there 
is a flue, fire may be hatching without any symptoms of it to create alarm.” 

Before the close of the day, while her Majesty and Prince Albert were 
at dinner in Windsor Castle, with hosts of attendants of all kinds about 
them,—the building positively swarmiug with Lords and Ladies in Wait- 
ing, the Lord Chamberlain’s staff, controllers, ushers, pages, footmen, and 
menials by the score, a mysterious smoke makes its appearance within a 
few yards of the Royal couple, diffuses itself, grows thicker and thicker, 
extends to this room, along that passage, and out of that window, and is 
at length followed by a small flicker of flame from a cranny, and before 
midnight a whole corner of the Castle is in danger. The fire once discov- 
ered, all was done that could be done—fire-engines, the Fusilier Guards, 
and the 2d Life Guards, everything, in fact, with one unlucky oversight— 
the more practised eyes and hands of the London Fire Brigade, which, by 
a series of delays and mishaps, only reached the Castle just in time to show 
how much it would have done had it only been summoned as soon as the 
two regiments of Guards. 

So here is another of our great national edifices—and few enough they 
are already—almost swept away. The Tower, the Houses of Parliament, 
the Royal Exchange—we always tremble as we go through the list, lest 
another should be added before morning. St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey have lasted very long, considering that there is a whole forest of 
timber in the roofs of both buildings, particularly in the dome of St, 
Paul’s, and that the plumbers are always at work upon them. Theatres, 
of course, are made to be burnt once in a generation, and ruin nobod 
but the proprietors, who are always ruined men to begin with. But, wi 
all our money and all our science, is there no way of warming our pub- 
lic buildings without the certainty of a periodical conflagration? A warm- 
ing apparatus, as these things are now constructed, is nothing more or 
less than a volcano, which may slumber, but is sure to break out before 
long. We have only secured ourselves against lightning to create for our- 
selves a far more dangerous enemy under our feet. When the building is 
burnt down then we are always told how it was ;—there was a bad join- 
ing in the masonry, or a bit of timber in the flue, or the chimney wanted 
cleaning, or the fire must have been smouldering a very long time ; as if 
it was nobody’s business to prevent these things. The true cause of the 
calamity at the Houses of Parliament was that the grates and flues were 
only adapted for a certain amount of fuel, and some people were amusing 
themselves by burning Exchequer tallies to a much greater amount. 
There must, however, be something very faulty in the construction, which 
makes a rather larger fire than usual fatal to the building. So, again, on 
Saturday, nobody whose feelings can at all sympathize with the fluctua- 
tions of the thermometer can doubt how it was. Saturday was a bitter 
cold day—a day in which one could not get warm. Neither walking, rid- 
ing, sitting, talking, eating, drinking, nor any other expedient, kept the 
cold out of one’s body. It came in at the fingers’ ends, and crept to the 
vitals. Not a few of Her Majesty’s loyal subjects, as they saw the blue 
faces of the escort waiting to accompany her to the Paddington station on 
Saturday, wondered at her exchanging her warm Palace at Pimlico for 
the bleak old Castle at Windsor. No doubt that sentiment pervaded the 
whole household, and they determined to give Her Majesty as warm a re- 
ception at the Castle as wood and coal could make. They overdid the 
thing; the flue-walls were heated through ; the adjoining woodwork took 
fire ; a labyrinth of wainscoting and gothic-work made the fire inacces- 
sible, and there was a volcano made by the blundering ingenuity of 
man. 

With the British Museum, as suggested in the above extract, the Nation- 
al Gallery, and many other public buildings, including, we believe, the 
Bodleian, at Oxford, all warmed by flues, it is time to’inquire into the 
safety of a system which seems to be fatal once in two or three years to 
some one of our national edifices. Mansions and churches are sacrificed 
at the rate of about half-a-dozen a year. A country gentleman and his 
wife go home to spend a merry Christmas, and find that the cook, or the 
footman, or the housemaid, or the laundry-maid has made too a fire 
in the grates respectively under their charge. All is in a blaze by mid- 
night, and the county fire-engine arrives next day at noon. But, after all, 
| nothing is really so easy as to render a warming apparatus fire-proof. We 
| must start with the understanding that the apparatus will certainly be 

tried before long to the very utmost, and that therefore it ought to be 
_ adapted to such a trial. Let it be clearly made out that the flues can be 
| swept, that a casual fault in the work will not communicate the fire t 
cavities out of one’s reach, that if the walls of the flues become red hot, 
as ae will always be liable to do, they will not ignite a beam or some 
_ other lighter woodwork. Let the arrangements be such that if the whole 
| apparatus should become one river of fire—as it may any day, espec 
when the flues are horizontal—it will be with perfect safety to the rest of 
| the building. There can be no doubt that adequate precautions are per- 
fectly within our power, inasmuch as firemen and architects have never 
least difficulty in telling how a fire has happened, and where the fault ly 
—when with the builder, and when with the lighter of the fires. Whatever 
has evidently caused one conflagration as evidently will cause another, 
had better be avoided beforehand, instead of being censured afterwards — 
but it appears to be a principle with our architects to make the most ae 
| ceasary and most perilous part of our edifices as unseen and inaccessible 98 
can be. If a pipe bursts or a cistern overflows, two to one it is in som? 
hole where it cannot be got at, or, if seen, can only be reached by * 
plumber, who arrives when the house has been saturated from the bedroom 
to the kitchen. It is the same with the con but still more 
element. Our architects give it every possible facility to smoulder and 
gather irresistible strength. Let us see our enemy face to face, and pd 
shall have some chance with it; not if oar eyes ane purposely closed to! 
ravages. 





| 
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| Lorerre Water Worxs.—The opening of a temporary Fountain at the 


| lowest part of the Lorette Aqueduct, was witnessed by an immense con: 
"course of people yesterbay afternoon. The water had been confined = 
all ite greatest pressure since Thursday, and about noon yesterday 








stopper was taken off when the water rose in meg style at the rate of 
24,600 cubic feet hour, and continued without interruption till the 
supply was ta off at dusk. 

rom the unfinished state of the exit pipe, the stream did not present 
the ordinary appearance of an ornamental fountain, or “fashionable”’ jet 
d’eau, but rushed upwards in a mighty column, of snowy whiteness, ac- 
companied at times by a roar almost equalling Montmorenci itself. 

It will require a multiplicity of experiments before the proper sized jet 
can be made so as to throw the column to the highest attainable elevation 
—though it has already far exceeded two hundred feet. When Mr. Bald- 
win has sueceeded in getting the required mouth-piece, we shall not fail to 
warn our readers.— Quebec .Mercury, Merch 29. 





One Vore.—Within the last dozen years the Governor of Massachusetts 
was twice elected by a majority of one. A recent paper says that “a 
single vote sent Oliver Cromwell to the Long Parliament, Charles Stuart 
to the scaffold, revolutionized England, and made Great Britain free. One 
vote gave us the tariff of 1842, and one vote made the tariffof 1846. One 
vote gave us Texas and made war with Mexico, and purchased California, 
turned thither the tide of emigration, and will change the destiny of the 
world.”” Those who are in the habit of excusing themselves from attend- 
ing elections, in the belief that one vote will not make much difference, 
will do well to treasure up these facts, and act under their influence.—.Va- 
tional Intelligencer. 4 





CovowiaL Cirprer.—The new clipper ship Star-of-the-East, which was 
built at St. John’s, New Brunswick and arrived recently at this port 
with a cargo of timber, has been purchased by Mr. James Beazley, 
of Liverpool, for the Australian passenger trade, for £16,000, the largest 
amount ever realised on a colonial built ship.— Liverpool paper. 





No AccountinG ror Taste.—A Frankfort journal states that it is able 
to communicate the interesting fact that General O’Donnell has received 
from the Archduchess Sophia, in memorial of the service he rendered the 
Emperor of Austria, when attacked by an assassin, on the 18th ult., a gold 
ring with a large turquoise. Under the stone are several hairs of the 
Emperor, clotted with the imperial blood. 


e  GLEANTINGS. 


Col. Peter Hawker, the well known sportsman, we regret to state, is 
suffering from a long and severe illness, and is in a very precarious state. 
The Prussian fleet, fit for sea-service, consists at present of 48 vessels, 
large and small, with 104 guns, including the frigate Gefion, of 42 guns. 
——The value of landed property within the walls of Alexandria (Egypt) 
has increased to an enormous extent ; and the rents of houses have within 
the last year, been in many cases doubled. A market gardener at the 
Merrie Creek, Melbourne, has in eight months, cleared £4000 by fruit and 
vegetables. Some 150 men were at work on floats, repairing the bridge 
at Thom, on the river Vistula, when the ice suddenly broke up, capsized 
the floats, and carried away fifty men, twenty of whom were drowned. 
M. Aladenise, who accompanied Prince Louis Napoleon, on his expedi- 
tion to Boulogne, and who was condemned in consequence, has been made 
Prefect of the Department of Ain.——Navigation has been resumed on 
Lake Erie. The harbour of Dunkirk is now entirely free from ice. 
The Duchess of Alba has sent to her sister the Empress Eugénie, 
twelve fine Andalsuian horses.——~The Mayor of Conde has adopted a re- 
solution that no bread is to be distributed to the poor who keep dogs. 
Lamartine is veryill. The illustrious poet has a great aversion to physic. 
——The valuable collection of pictures belonging to the Duke of Leuch- 
tenberg is, with some few exceptions, to be removed from Munich to St. 
Petersburg.——Nearly 150,000 florins have been subscribed towards the 
church which it is proposed to build in commoration of the Emperor of 
Austria’s escape from the assassin’s knife. The direct transmission 
by the electric telegraph between Paris and London commenced on the 
7th ult. A singular circumstance occurred : a despatch of forty words, sent 
from Parisat nine, arrived in London at two minutes before nine. This 
is explained by the difference between the clocks of Paris and of London. 
——A bill is before the House of Commons, “ to secure the payment of 
wages without stoppages.’’ The object of this measure is to abolish the 
truck system in every possible shape under penalties——The Minister of 
Police in Paris has prohibited the hawking about of tracts of histories of 
robbers and such narrations, as “ calculated to exercise an evil influence 
on the minds of the lower classes.”.——Dr. Edward Stolle, of Berlin, is 
about to publish two maps indicating the state of sugar making through- 
out the various regions of the earth. These maps are accompanied with 
statistical tables and remarks. Two chests, filled with Hugo’s “ Napo- 
leon le Petit,” have been seized by the police at Basle, in Switzerland, 
having escaped the vigilance of the officers of the customs. A bar of 
copper, five-eights of an inch in diameter, was lately drawn into a coil of 
wire, at Birmingham, three miles long. The children of the King Ed- 
ward Ragged Schools, Spitalfields, have subscribed one farthing each, 
and purchased a bible, handsomely bound in morrocco, as a present for 
their honorary secretary, Mr. H. R. Williams. Workmen were busily em- 
a in decorating the Thames Tunnel, for the annual fancy fair, to be 

eld there on the 21st ult. ; the ball room will be 150 .cetin length.——M. 
A. Lenoir, the founder of the French Museum, relates that during the trans- 

ort of the remains of Abelard and Heloise to the Petits Augustins, an 

nglishman offered him 4000f. for one of the teeth of Heloise ! M. Gus- 
tave de Rothschild, and M. Bastogi, bankers at Leghorn, who have just 
negotiated the Tuscan loan, have received from the Grand Duke the Order 
of St. Joseph, as a mark of his satisfaction——At a meeting at Edinburgh, 
it was resolved that the eminent public services of the late Right Hon. 
David Boyle should be commemorated by the erection ofa marble statue, to 
be placed in the outer hall of the Parliament House-——The Aberdeen 
Town-council has conferred the freedom of the city upon the Earl of Car- 
lisle, on the occasion of his being installed Lord Rector of Mariscal Col- 
lege and University. Lord Stanley, M.P., tor Lyme Regis, has present- 
ed £1000 to his constituents in aid of the establishment of a free library. 
-——tThe late Earl of Beauchamp is said to have left £60,000 to be spent 
in building and endowing almshouses at Madderstield for decayed or des- 
titute agricultural labourers——On the 30th ult. at Washington, D. C., 
700 bushels, or about one million, of dead letters were destroyed, in ac- 
cordance with the usage of the Post-office Department. A deputation 
from the Free Kirk of Scotland, headed by the eminent Dr. Candlish, is 
now in London, for the purpose of conferring with Government on the sub- 
ject of national education——Negotiationsare at present going on between 
Austria and Russia for the introduction of complete uniformity in the con- 
struction of railways in both states. An insane man, name dJohn Rose, 
died recently at Goshen N. Y., having starved himself todeath. Ona post 
mortem examination of his body, it was found that he had swallowed 
a large silver teaspoon, a pair of steel spectacles folded up, and a key 
or crank used for winding a clock. Gold has been found in Jamaica. 
——It is stated that the President of the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad 
has recently received an order from England for two hundred tons of 
Rockbridge Pig Iron.——The fourth volume of “Kosmos” will appear 
shortly. The illustrious author is in the full enjoyment of health and 
of bodily activity, rarely met with at the age of 83——A Government 
project of law is before the Prussian chambers, which interdicts merchants 
from using any other but their family names ;—the words and Co. being 
exclusively reserved to authorised anonymous societies——A manufactory 
of Russia bank-notes has been discovered at Berlin. The parties have 
been arrested.—The labourers on the Junction Canal in Chemung, N.Y., 
a few days since struck a plucer of skulls, supposed to be those of the red 
men of the forest, who were sadly routed by Sullivan and his party in this 
valley. Besides the sculls, other relics of the revolution were found.—— 
A fearful hurricane burst on the Island of Corfu on the night of the 19th 
of Febroary. The country was everywhere ravaged, and the most la- 
mentable misfortune was occasioned. The houses were agitated as if by 
an earthquake ; doors and windows were torn from their fastenings and 
hurled through the air, and the roofs of the houses fell crashing mto the 
streets.——Prince Paul of Wurtemberg, who has been recently in New 
York, proposes to visit Chili, Peru, Bolivia and Guayaquil. His Royal 
Highness, who is a well-known traveller and naturalist, has at present a 
large collection of scientific objects in New York, from whence they are 
to be sent to Europe.——A statue of Napoleon L, in bronze, is to be exe- 
cuted by Lemaire, for the city of Lille. material of which it will be 
composed will contain the metal of the cannons taken at Austerlitz, which 
have been for years preserved at Lille——A diamond of beautiful form 
and the first water, accompanied by a fine sapphire, has been found in 
Australia, and brought to England by Sir Thomas Mitchell——-Mr. Heary 
Drummond recently declared, in the House of Commons, that Cain was 
the first Dissenter——The officers of the Mint at Philadelphia are now 
closely engaged in coining the new silver pieces of the denominations of 
three, ten and twenty-five cents. In order to meet the public wants for 
small silver change, the work at the mint now goes on both at night and 
by day. The new quarter of a dollar, weighs precisely four penny-weights, 
and is 7} grains less than the former piece. The new Coinage is to go 

into circulation on the 15th inst——The Senate of Massachusetts bas in- 

definitely postponed, by a unanimous vote, the bill which had passed the 





















































_ She Aton, 


House making notes, drafts and bills of exchange which fall due on Sun- 
days or holydays payable on the next succeeding day, instead of the pre- 
ceding, as it is now required by law everywhere. The passage of snch a 
law would be an innovation in the customs of the world from time imme- 
morial.——The Assay Office about to be established in this city will, it is 
said, be set up in the basement of the Custom House, as soon as possible. 
The seconds and surviving principal in the late duel at Egham, near Lon- 
don, have been found guilty of manslaughter, in killing Frederick Couvet, 
and are sentenced to two months’ imprisonment, in addition to the five 
months they have already endured. There were lying at the wharves 
of this city on Friday, (1st inst.) : steamers, 24; ships, 113 ; barques, 4 ; 
brigs, 146 ; and schooners, 180. On the same evening, about sundown, 
there might have been seen between the Battery, Staten Island. and the 
| Jersey shore, ninety-five vessels, of all descriptions, lying atanchor. In 

the midst of these were about thirty other vessels, under sail, moving in 
various directions. The Supreme Court of New York has put its veto 
| on the Broadway and Second Avenue Railroad speculations ——Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, is proposed to be enlarged by the erection of an additional 
| gallery, giving an increased accommodation of over nine hundred seats —— 
| The authorities of the University of Oxford have appointed the 8th of June 

for the installation of the Earl of Derby, who was some time since elected 
Chancellor, in the room of the late Duke of Wellington. —Byron’s Count- 
ess de Guiccioli has become a senatoress of France, her husband, the Mar- 

uis de Boissy, having been just nominated to the Imperial Senate. 

he Grand Duke of Mecklenburg has outdone his cousin of Baden. Ina de 
cree just published, he forbids his subjects to read any books published by 
a certain house at Hamburg, or any which that house may publish here- 
after. Mr. Hudson, M.P., has appealed against the judgment of Sir John 
Romilly, Master of the Rolls.——By late advices from the Australian co- 
lonies we learn that 12,000 emigrants and 152 ships had arrived in Port 
Phillip during the month of December.—-The Post-office authorities have, 
at the present time, to pay for mails being conveyed over nearly 20,000 
miles of railway in Great Britain daily ; and in addition to this they 
have to pay for the conveyance of mails over common roads in mail 
coaches and mai! carts a distance of nearly four thousand miles daily. 
——At a meeting of the Associated Societies of Edinburgh University, 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton was, without a contest, elected their first hon- 
orary president. The hon. baronet is expected to visit Edinburgh and 
address the societies in December next.——Lord Clarendon presided 
at the last anniversary of the Benevolent Society of St. Patrick, in Lon- 
don, when subscriptions were announced to the amount of £700-———The 
Cwil Service Gazette says the dockyard and arsenal at Cherbourg, in 
France, exceeds, in area, all the naval dockyards in England put toge- 
ther——By the will of the late Viscount Melbourne, just proved, the 
Viscountess derives an interest in £37,000 from the family estates ; also 




















the entailed estates at Melbourne and Brocket. The residue of the real 
and personal estate, the latter of which is sworn under £160,000, is be- 
queathed to Viscountess Palmerston.——Dr. Forbes Winslow has been 
elected President of the Medical Society of London. The yachtsmen 
at Cowes have struck for higher wages.———We learn fiom Quebec that an 
English company has petitioned for an act of incorporation to work some 
recently discovered gold mines in Canada-Kast. 


= 





Drep.—On Wednesday, the 30th ult., Mr. Lewis Morrison, aged 54, senior 
partner of the firm of E. Morrison & Co., of this city. 


Diep.—In this city, on Toesday, April 5th, of inflammation of the bowels 
James Dalrymple Craig, Merchant, of Buffalo, in the 40th year of his age.—His 
remains were taken to the Albany Rural Cemetery for interment. 


Exchange at New York on London, at @ days, 109 a 1004,. 
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The Collins steamer, Arctic, has brought to hand the Liverpool mails of 
the 23rd ult; and it is apparent from them that the public eye is still set 
upon Constantinople, intent on the great political game there played, by 
several of the potentates of Europe. In another column will be found en 
interesting article, that details what has already past ; nor shall we occu- 
py space in recapitulating the events. We have not, however, found room 
for any account of the extraordinary manner in which the Czar’s envoy, 
Prince Menschikoff, presented himself before the Sultun. Previously to 
his embarkation at Odessa, grand reviews, naval and military, were held, 
and the vast armed force of Russia, there kept in readiness for future 
events, was paraded with ominous ostentation. Generals and Admirals 
and officers of high grade formed the suite of the great plenipotentiary, 
whilst his own haughty bearing and insolence of tone seem to have been 
quite in keeping with the preparatory display.—Without any precise 
knowledge of the real demands of Ruasia, the press generally has recog- 
nised in this dictatorial embassy a determined effort to browbeat the Sul- 
tan ; but it seems to us that another cause may have had its weight in in- 
ducing a departure from the ordinary rules of diplomatic etiquette. 
Sooner or later, by treaty or by conquest, the Russian Empire is to be 
extended to the Mediterranean. Such at least is the hereditary desire of 
Russian Sovereigns; and it is notorious that efforts to that end form a 
portion of their hereditary policy. Now, one of the modes for neutralising 
opposition to an objectionable scheme, sometimes adopted by shrewd plot- 
ters, is to familiarise the public mind with thescheme itself. Wecan scarce- 
ly believe that the Turkish Cabinet—which is not exactly a Japanese 
Council—can have been overawed by the swagger of this imperious 


his master. These threats, quietly delivered, would have been equally 
efficacious in their effects upon the Divan, perhaps more so, since demands 
might have been granted under secret pressure, which could scarcely be 
yielded under open threats. We believe then, that this flourish of Prince 
Menschikoff’s was intended by the Czar, not so much to intimidate the 
Sultan, as to test the real dispositions of England and of France, the two 
powers that alone prevent the rule of Russia on the Bosphorus. Prince 
Menschikoff’s warlike suite and armed manceuvres have indeed caused an 
immense sensation in Paris and in London ; and a record of this is, with- 
out doubt, faithfully transmitted to St. Petersburg. If so, the Emperor 
Nicholashas been feeling his way,and will probabably be satisfied that the 
hour has not yet arrived. In the meantime, the “ very latest” accounts 
state the temporary alarm on the Exchanges of London and Paris to have 
blown over.—We have only to add that one of the leading English journals 
states distinctly that the“ land of Egypt” wasalternately offered to France 
and to England, as an inducement to either of them to consent to the dis- 
memberment of Turkey. If this grave charge be substantiated, it would 
account for Lord John Russell’s somewhat mysterious reprobation of such 
a plan, mentioned incidentally in our columns on the 26th ult. 

Profound tranquillity prevails in France, and on the Continent general- 
ly, although the internal condition of some states, and the relations sub- 
sisting between others, keep alive the feeling of uneasiness that has long 
prevailed. Many a newspaper correspondent is speculating upon the en- 
durance of Lombardy and upon the security of Switzerlandthe one 
gagged and scourged, the other threatened, by the nervous and vindictive 
Cabinet of Vienna. Amongst the latest and most cruel acts of tyranny 
adopted by the Austrian authorities in Milan, is the sudden expulsion from 
that city and the surrounding districts, of several thousand Swiss servants 
and labourers, natives of the Canton of Tessin. This atrocious deed must 
have been intended as a warning to Switzerland, whose existence, as a 





Free State, is the source of constant irritation to Austria, since no pretence 
"is put forward that the present victims were implicated in the late attempt 
at insurrection. The destitution however of these poor and inoffensive 
people is a terrible blow, though one which we hope will only strengthen 
the determination of the Swiss to preserve their independence jealously. 
The Swiss consul in this city has pat forward an affecting appeal to the 
liberality of the wealthy, on bebalf of the starving exiles. 


of £7,000 per annum payable from the person holding the inheritance of 


Menschikoff, unless he had been backed by positive threats on the part of 


Of Napoleon III it has become the habit to speak mainly in the past 
tense, writers having for the most part discovered his propensity to falsify 
| all predictions made regarding him. It is a fact then, that up to the last 
| dates he had sided with England in treating the great “ Eastern question,” 
| though of his ulterior views thereon it were rash to speculate. He is 
| furthermore represented as absorbed in preparations for the ensuing visit 
of the Pope to Paris, and for that crowning ceremony which is to be per- 
formed by his Holiness.—Some amusement has been caused in London by 
the publication of a letter from Monsieur Ducbds, the French Minister of 
Marine, to Mr. Ewart, M. P., in which the former pleasantly ridicules the 
| idea of our continued defensive measures, vows with charming egoti«m 
| that he has not done the smallest trifle towards equipping a hostile arma- 
ment, and declares himself a thorough-going man of peace. Mr. Ewart's 
simplicity in asking information from M. Ducos, can only be equalled by 
that of attaching importance to M. Ducos’ answer.—M. Michel de Bourges, 
a well-known Republican, is dead.—The Madiai have arrived at Marseilles. 
—Mazzini, the ubiquitous and police baffling Mazzini, has threaded all the 
snares laid for his capture, and resumed his abode in London. We have 
ho sympathy with his projects; bat what a romantic tale might be made 
out of his adventures, if he would but condescend to tell them ! 


! 


If priority has thus been given to Continental over home topics, it is 
because the former have attracted more general remark. But matters at 
home are not to be neglected ; and there are very few amongst our Cc‘o- 
nial readers who have not already been informed, through other channels, 
of the remarkable change that was made in the Canada Clergy Reserves 
bill, on the night of the 18th ult. The particulars thereof, the bill iteelf 
as it has passed the Committee of the House of Commons, and a very few 
remarks thereon, are chronicled above. Limited space compels us to omit 
the comments of the London press, of which the larger portion is by no 
means pleased with Lord John Russell's sober second thoughts, The Times 
approves them, and declares it impossible that the Parliament of Canada 
can secularize the Reserves, and then call upon the Consolidated Fund to 
make up the deficiency to the Church. To suppose such a thing, says the 
doughty journalist, is an insult to Canadians; and furthermore such a 
| claim, if made, would be scouted by Great Britain. The friends of the 
Church will find much room for thought and action in this new aspect of 
affairs. 

Not the least interesting of the matters of which we now become ad- 
vised, is the result of an interview held on the 16th ult., between the Karl 
of Aberdeen and a deputation, comprising Senators of the London Uni- 
versity, the heads of several metropolitan and provincial collegiate insti- 
tutions, and a number of persons officially and non-officially connected 
with educational associations. The object was to claim for the University 
the right of representation in Parliament. The Prime Minister's reply 
was in the highest degree favourable—not couched in the polite, vague, 
non-committal terms, habitually employed on sach occasions—but in a 
sincere and straight-forward tone, promising the serious and friendly con- 
sideration of the Government. Knowing what terrible havoc has lately 
been made by Election Committees amongst members unduly returned, 
it seems probable that there will be ere long, a score or so of seats 
in the House of Commons to be appropriated, since the House will 














| punish excessive corruption in constituencies by a withdrawal of the 


elective franchise. Friends and readers in the British North American 
Colonies, why do you not putin your claim? Wonld it not be to your 
advantage to be put into direct communication with one branch of the 
Imperial Legislature, in place of all the roundabout methods now adopted 
for making your wishes known? You can surely find men of intellect to 
represent you. Is not this matter worth an effort? 








A lengthened account will be found above, of a disastrous fire that oc- 
curred at Windsor Castle on the 19th ult. It is doubly, nay trebly interesting; 
it concerns the abode and the personal affairs of our excellent and right well 
beloved Queen, who, we rejoice to find, manifested her usual self-posses- 
sion ; it shows how narrowly one of the very finest buildings in the world 
escaped from total destruction ; and it opens up a serious view of the dan- 
gers that beset many private dwellings and places of public resort, not 
alone in England, but also in this country. 





If reciprocal free trade be not yet established between the United States 
and Canada—if the Fisheries of New Brunswick be not yet beyond the 
longing eyes and eager aspirations of the men of Muine—if it be not yet 
possible to ride by rail road from end to end of Nova Seotia—there is no 
doubt that these various matters are respectively discussed in their reepec- 
tive districts, in Parliament and out of Parliament, in season and out of 
season, with perplexing though not surprising pertinacity. The poor 
weekly journalist recoils dismayed from the closely printed columns that 
tell from time to time of these things, and of what every body thinks and 
says concerning them. Still, we must have our brief word. And, so far as 
regards Nova Scotia and its Railway Bill, we have simply to declare our 
inability to follow, without any wonder that those most deeply interested 
should lead their hearers and their readers so far. With respect however 
to New Brunswick and Canada, the case seems to us to be somewhat dif 
ferent. In both those Colonies we notice with regret that able and influ- 
ential men are at times betraying their irritation against this country, in 
a manner that bodes no good to any ove. Negotiations have failed to 
bring about a settlement of open questions between countries in- 
dependent of each other, but negotiations may be again renewed ; 
after all, the points at issue are matters of business, and is it not 
exceedingly unwise to treat them as though they were matters of 
feeling? Readers know how plainly we have spoken with respect 
to the Fisheries, and how we long ago recommended plain speak- 
ing to our friends in the Colonies. But is not the Report of the 
select Committee to the N.B. House of Assembly garnished with some 
phrases scarcely dignified enough, nay, not customary in such formal do- 
cuments, when applied to a friendly nation? It is well to be temperate as 
well as firm.—One point indeed ought to be immediately settled at Wash- 
ington, and that is the interpretation of the Treaty of 1818, in reference to 
headlands. There should be no trusting to chance avoidance of collision. 
That which on the whole worked well in 1862 may not work #o well in 1853. 
Secretaries of State and resident Ministers are the right persons to discuss 
and determine doubtful points; these should never be left to zealous re- 
venue-officers and exasperated mariners. Sinee the American Govern- 
ment, for the interests of its own citizens in the South, attached « definite 
to certain terms, let us do the same in our Colonial Fisheries. 

Bat let this be distinctly understood, and let a joint Proclamation be 
issued accordingly and at once, so that fishermen may be well advised. 

Irritation in Canada, touching the failure of all efforts to bring about 
Reciprocity, has assumed a different and a shifting aspect. Now this 
mode, now that, is to be adopted, in order to retaliate, to warn, or to in- 
timidate. This seems to be a foolish and an unbecoming process. It is 
not the taking off of a penny toll here, or the infliction of a twopenny duty 
there, that can difficulties and bring about the desired end. 
We should most. respectfally advise that the subject be dropped for the 
present, unless it can be presented on a basis, novel and more broad than 
that whereon it has latterly been presented, by the leader of the Canadian 
Ministry. Hs Pes 


The affair of the U. S. sloop-of-war Cyane at San Juan, mentioned last 
Satarday, has been extensively criticised ; and the violent interference of 
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Capt. Hollins bas met with a few, but only a few defenders. In fact, one 
may throw overboard all wearisome investigations into the bybrid nature 
of the San Jaan Government—to whom it belongs, and to whom it doesn’t 
belong ; it is clear that it is not U. S. territory, and that consequently the 
interference of a U. S. ship of war between the authorities and the inhabi- 
tants, in » matter of legal process, is a grow breach of the commonest laws 
of nations. What a pretty precedent this will be, if it go unreproved. 
Think of & French naval officer looking into the port some day, as is 
threatened, just to right his countrymen, by landing his marines! and 
then perhaps an English Captain R.N., also purposing to square up 
some unsettled accounts between British settlers and the local Govern- 
ment! What complicated injustice might be perpetrated! What risk 
of conflict might ensue! Never was there a cause yet so bad, that it 
lacked advocates ; but this one really seems to have only one side. How- 
ever, there is some satisfaction in hearing by telegraph from Charleston, 
that the Prometheus, steamer, has arrived at that port with later dates 
from San Juan, and that “ the difficulty is settled.” Asa mere matter 
of international law it will be more coolly discussed, when the local sore 
is healed. 





An arrival at Boston brings news from the Cape of Good Hope, to the 
11th of Feb., a week later than that received in London. The notorious 
Chief, Moshesh, who was Gen. Cathcart’s last opponent in the field, and sub- 
sequently submitted, has shown decided signs of friendliness ; but beyond 
that there is nothing to record, save the cessation of hostilities, and the ex- 
pulsion of three Missionaries, of whom Exeter Hall will probably have some- 
thing to say, at the coming “ May Meetings.” The Times of the 19th ult. 
very gloomily moralises over the boundless but fruitless extension of our 
frontier. 


In yesterday's papers appeared news from Mexico, to the effect that 
Santa Anna has been formally declared President of that Republic, by a 
vote of eighteen against five for all others, With bis avowed and bitter 
enmity towards this country, and considering the difficult questions yet 
remaining to be solved, the course of events will be watched with new 
inter st. 





Mr. Soulé of Louisiana has been appointed American Minister to the 
Court of Spain. The post, under circumstances, is one of high impor- 
tance. Mr. Soulé is represented as one of the “ progressive” party.—The 
Japan Expedition is not abandoned, as has been rumoured. It is only 
reduced in strength, Congress having failed to make the necessary appro- 
priation for the Vermont, ship of the line-—The Saranac, U.S. war 
steamer, on her voyage home from Havannah, ran ashore in a fog early 
in the week ; but we are glad to find that she has got off, and has since ar- 
rived at Savannah. 


The Kaine Extradition case was argued on Wednesday at great length, 
before chief Justice Nelson ; but it presented no new features, and the 
decision was reserved. There was no excitement of any kind. 





A paragraph is copied elsewhere from one of our daily contemporaries, 
stating that new revelations are forthcoming in respect to the soi-disant 
Dauphin of France, the Rev. Eleazar Williams. We believe that these 
are of much weight, and incline more and more to the impression that 
this curious chapter in history is not to be pooh-poohed into nothingness. 
At least Monsieur Beauchesne’s laboured work cannot have produced the in- 
tended effect, for we find one of the most sceptical of the New York morning 
papers admitting yesterday that it has seen “enough perhaps to make 
it possible that the Dauphin is still alive. The Prince de Joinville’s pre- 
scription, “ read Beauchesne,’’ does not therefore seem to be an infallible 
remedy for doubts. 





the Aton. 
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granted a pension of £100 a year for his noble conduct daring the trying circum- 
stances attending the wreck of the steamer Birkenhead. 
A Mexiren Comr.iuent.—Lieut-Col. Eyre, 73d Regt., is about to proceed to 
England, his health failing him under the extraordinary exertions for which 
— officer has been so conspicuous ever since he has been on this com- 
. His name will always be a “household word” among the frontier inha- 
bitanta in connection with present war. He has stood foremost among the 
most intelligent, gallant, and zealous defenders of this country, and he will take 
with him the grateful aspirations of every frontier inhabitant for his future wel- 
fare.—Graham's Tmen Journal, Feb. 1. 


Navy. 


Arrointuents._LA. E. Algernon Blackett, to the Duke of Wellington, 131) 
screw, Portamouth.Surgeons, John Watson, surgeon and storekeeper at Ja- 
maica Hospital, to the rank of deputy medical inspector of that establishment ; 
Dr. W. M‘ Dermott, to the Espiegie, 12. 


Barrisu Force ts THe Meprrennanean.—The detail of the British force in 
the Mediterranean is nearly as follows: Britannia, 120, Capt. Carter (flag-ship) ; 
Trafalgar, 100, Capt. Greville; Albion, 0, Capt. Lushington; Rodney, 92, Capt. 
Graham, C.B.; ophon, 74, Capt. Lord G. Paulett; Arethusa, 53, Capt. T. 
Symonds; and Modeste, 16, Com. Lord Compton.—The following is the list of 
steamers: Retribution, 28, Capt. Drummond; Tiger, 14, Capt. Giffard; Furious, 
10, Capt. Loring; Fury, 6, Com. Tatham; Wasp (screw), 14, Com. Lord J. 
Hay; Niger (screw), 14, Com. Heath; Caradoc, 2, Lt-Com. Derriman; Triton, 
3, (t-Com. I oyd; and Shearwater, 3, Lt.-Com. Gordon. Thus making a force 
of five sail of the line, a heavy frigate, and a sloop, three steam-frigates, three 
steam-sloops, and three other steamers. Total, 16 ships, 666 guns, 6319 men, 
and 2980-horse power in steamers. In addition to the above, there is asteamer, 
the Antelope, at Gibraltar ; the depot ship Ceylon, at Malta, and a steam-sloop 
at Lisbon, the Inflexible, 6 guns, 160 men.— London Morning Herald, March 1». 


A Portsaraouth letter of the 20th ult. says: The Prince Regent, 90, Capt. Hut- 
ton, London, %, Capt. Mandy, Sidon steam-frigate, 22, Capt. Goldsmith, and 
Leopard, \2, steam-trigate, Capt. G. Giffard, are all ordered to prepare for sea, 
but for what service is not yet notified. An additional number of marines was 
draughted for the London this morning. 


Tue Seancn vor Six Joun Franxiin.—The Isabel screw steamer (says a 
London paper of the 21st ult.) is expected to start early in this week for Beh- 
ring’s Strait, afforded an map oop | of almost certain communication with 
Capt. Maguire in the Plover, and with the Rattlesnake, and a not improbable 
one with Capt. Collinson and Capt. Maclure, should they, by failure in the course 
to which their ships were directed, or by any other necessity, have been forced 
into the more northern region where the missing ships of Franklin are to be 
looked for. The ultimate object with which the _— expedition has been 
equipped by the renewed exertions of Lady Franklin (and—as it is well under- 
, at the cost also of continued privations on her part)—is the search of the 
region lying to the north of Bebring’s Strait. It is well known that no ship has 
et entered this northern region, at the entrance only of which the Plover is 
ying as a depot, without the power to advance a step into it, and yet it is with- 
in this region that the expedition of Sir John Franklin is probably lying, help- 
less to effect its own extrication. 


Ovituary. 

Mr. Sovruern, H.B.M. Minister To Brazi..—The last South American mail 
brought the melancholy intelligence of the death, (already noticed in these co- 
lumns) on the 28th of January, of Mr. Henry Southern, her a Minister at 
the Court of the Brazils, after an illness of only three days. In private life Mr. 
Southern was greatly beloved and respected for his very many amiable personal 
qualities, and his varied learning and acquirements. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and was a Master of Arts of Trinity College. He afterwards became a 
member of the Middle Temple, intending to make the law his profession ; but in 
1833 he accompanied Mr. Villiers, now the Earl of Clarendon, on his being ap- 
pointed Minister to Spain, as his private secretary. He was presently placed on 
the diplomatic staff, and after remaining some years at Madrid, was appointed 
Secretary of Legation at Lisbon. In 1848 he became Minister to the Argentine 
Confederation, and in 1851 was promoted to the Court of the Brazils, and receiv- 
ed the Order of Companion ofthe Bath. On the 28th of January (the day of his 
death) his body was conveyed to the Legation in Rio, where the royal hearse 
was in attendance, with a large cavalry escort. The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Under-Secretaries, all the diplomatic corps in town, and a large number of 
yersons of distinction, formed the funeral procession from the house to the British 
vurial ground, where the greater portion of the British residents and many Bra- 
zilians of high respectability awaited the arrival. The service was read by the 
English clergyman ; and on the body being lowered into the ground, the artillery 
and infantry fired the customary salutes. Mr. Southern was 54 years of age. 

Before Mr. Southern entered the diplomatic career, he had distinguished him- 
self as a contributor to the periodical press of the time. He was the originator 
and editor of the Retrospective Review : he afterwards conjointly with Dr. Bow- 
ring, conducted the Westminster Review ; he was the proprietor and editor of 
the second series of the London Magazine ; he contributed to the Atlas upon 
its first starting, and passed from it to the Spectator under its originator and 
present able conductor. He also took a part, prior to his appointment at Mad- 
rid, in the literature of this journal. F-xaminer. 


At Coventry, J. Flytter, Esq., assistant surgeon 4th Dragoon Guards.—On the 





On Monday next, at the Astor House, the annual Dinner of the Dramatic 
Fund Association is to take place ; when those, who have once sat at that 
social board on such an occasion, will scarcely fail to be present, and those 
who have not enjoyed that privilege will do right well to avail themselves 
of the opportunity. The Fund lacks only $1600, to make up the $20,000 
required, ere its benevolent purposes can be brought into operation. 
On Tuesday we expect to hear that so small a sum has been subscribed. 





The regular Quarterly Meeting of the St. George's Society will be held 
on Monday evening at the Astor House, and we beg to inform the gentle- 
men, whose names will then be proposed, that they will be ballotied for on 
the 2rd inst., St. George’s Day. They may therefore, without the small- 
est hesitation come forward and purchase tickets for our glorious festival, 
which promises to be worthy of its name. 


Appotutments. 


Hon. J. H. T, Manners Sutton, Capt. Bethune, R.N., and Colin Blackburn, Esq., 
Barrister-at Law, to be H.M. Commissioners for inquiring into local charges upon 
shipping.—Armand Pictet, Esq., now British Consular Agent, to be H. M. Con- 
sul Pt Geneva._The Queen has been pleased to appoint Hon. Mary Bulteel 
to be one of the Maids of Honour in Oridinary to her Mo , in the room Hon. 
Amelia Matilda yk resigned—-The Hon. Amelia Matilda Murray to be Ex- 
tra Maid of Honour to H. M. 





Arup. 


Wan-Orvier, March 18.-Ist Regt of Drag Gds; Cor Fletcher, from 12th Lt 
dD to be Cor, v Scholefield, app to 12th Lt D 3d Drag Gds; a Gille- 
land, from 11th Hussarg, to be Cor, w-p; Cor Gilleland to be Adjt., v Hunt, who 
resigns the Adjcy only. 12th Lt Drags; Cor Scholefield, from Ist Drag Gds, to 
be Cor, v Fletcher, app to Ist Drag Gds. Isth Regt of Ft; Lt Armstrong to be | 
Capt., w-p, v Gillespie, dec; Lt Cockburn to be Capt, w.p, v Armstrong, whose | 

w-p has been cancelled ; Ens Graves to be Lt, w-p, v Armstrong. 21st Ft; 
irst Lt Legh to be Capt, b-p, vy Cotton, who ret; Sec Lt Sheffield to be First Lt, 
b-p, v Legh; C Gaskell, gent, to be Sec Lt, b-p, v Sheffield. 45th Ft; R Blalr, gt, 
to be Ens, b-p, v Egan, who ret. 67th Ft; Assist StaffSurg Manifold to be As- 
7 Bawtree MD, who ret upen h-p. ‘73d Ft; Lt O'Brien to be Capt, 
wp,v . killed in action; Ens Henslowe to be Lt, w-p, v O'Brien; Ensign 
Y from 45th Ft, to be Ens, v Henslowe. 77th Ft; F Butts, gent, to be Ens 
bp, v Chawner, pro. 78th Ft; Ens Bogle to be Lt, b-p, v Moncrieffe, who ret; 
PW . to be Ens, b-p, v Bogle. s9th Ft; R Beck, gent, to be Ens, b-p, 
Vv , pro; A Breedon, gent, to be Ens, b-p,v Morris, pro. 92d Ft; Lt 
Bethune, to be Capt, sy Scott, who ret; Ens my 79 be Lt, b-p, ¥ Be- 
thnae; Lt Cam to be Adjt,v Cameron, pro. Ist W I R.; Lt Allen has been 
permitted to by the sale of hiscom; W W Harris, gent., to be Assist-Surg, 
v Cross, app to $d W I Regt; Ens Goble to be Lt, b-p, v Conran, pro.— 
Ceylon ite : Lt Henderson to be Capt, b-p, v Rushout, who ret; Sec 
Lt Waters to be Lt, b-p, v Henderson. 

Hospital Staff—Staff Assist-Surg Cooper to be StaffSurg of 2d Class, v Me- 
Bean, dec. g Cross, from Ist W I Regt, to be Assist-Surg to Forces, 
v Cooper, pro; C Abbott, gent, to be Assist-Surg to Forces. 

Wan-Orrics, March 22.—7th Drag Gds; Major-Gen Gabriel, CB, to be Col, v 
Lt-Gen the Hon H Murray, CB; removed to l4th Lt 14th Lt Drags; Lt.- 
Gen the Hon H Murray, CB, from 7th Drag Gds, to be Col, vy Gen Sir E Kerrison, 
Bart, KCB, dec. 

Orrick or Oxpnancr, March 22.—RI Regt of Artillery—Sec Capt Gardiner 
to be Capt, v Wynne, ret upon fall pay; First Lt Craufurd to be Sec Capt, vGar- 
diner; LA Gore to be Firt Lt, v Craufurd. 

Our Natronat Dergxces.—Converance OF Horse ARTILLERY BY RaiL- 
way.—An experimental removal of troops and artillery took place recently from 
the Bricklayers’ Arms station of the South-Eastern Railway, (in the suburbs of 
London) for the of ascertaining the time required to load and unload 
heavy artillery with , ammunition, a wy conveyance by railway. A por- 
tion eae the Royal Artillery, with the full complement of men, horses, | 
guns, ammunition, , &e., were loaded ina train at the Bricklayers’ Arms | 
station, conveyed to Woolwich, and there unloaded—all in 2 hours and 38 min., 
35 minutes of which were occupied in constructing a temporary platform to un- | 

the guns. 
Coast Derexces.—The 15 martello towers on the Sussex coast are to be put 





sth Jan., at St. Vincent's, of yellow fever, Sir John Campbell, of Ardnamurch- 
an, Bart., late governor of that island.—At the Ursuline Convent, Mrs. Power, 
relict of Nicholas Power, Esq., of Snow-hill, and aunt of the late Right Hon. R. 
L. Sheil, aged 116.—At Berwick, T. Hogarth, Esq., late a lieutenant-col. in H.M. 
service-—Commr. A. Gilmour, R. N.—At Kennington, Surrey, John Macqueen, 
Esq., of Potosie, Jamaica, and formerly of the 9th Regt. of Light Dragoons.— At 
Pope’s-grove, Twickenham, Lieut-Col. Cooper, of the Madras establishment.— 
Colonel Julian Jackson, aged 63.—In London, Major O’Byrne.—At Bognor, in 
his 56th year, Sir George Sitwell, Bart. Guna Sir Robert Barton, ‘K.C.H., 
late of the 2d Life Guards.—At Invergordon Castle, Ross-shire, N. B., Roderick 
Macleod, Esq., of Cadboll, Lord Lieutenant of the county of Cromarty.—Captain 
Erskine, of the Winchester, 50, died on board the Hastings at sea on the Ist of 
Jecember from the exhausting effects of the climate of Burmah.—Lieut. Martin, 
H.M.’s 76th Highlanders, at Malta.—Lieut. Westropp, H.M.’s 5lst Regiment, at 
Poonamallee.—France has just lost another of her great comic actors in M. Bru- 
net, who, the other day, died quietly at Fontainbleau, aged eighty-eight years. 
Tourists of an elder generation were used to enjoy his Jocrisses and like charac- 
ters, together with the pastime and peculiarity of Potier, Perlet, and the other 
remarkable actors who raised slight and sentimental comedy to such a height 
of perfection in the reign of Louts Dix-huit. The figure of’ his age renders it 


needless to add, that many years have elapsed since Brunet took leave of the 
stage in Paris. 

The Prince Charles Anthony of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, whose abdication 
with that of the Prince of Hohenzollern-Hechingen, in 1848, brought the Holren- 
zollern territory under the direct domination of the King of Prussia. The Prince 
died at Bologna, on his way to Rome, and in his 66th year.—M. Kestner, to whom 
some interest is attached from the fact of his being the son of the lady whom 
Goethe personified in his “ Charlotte.” M. Kestner died in his 76th year, and 
for some time past had lived upon a small pension at Rome. : 


jAausic. 


A CHaArTer oF Orera Gossir.—The best Opera orchestra that we have ever 
heard here, is the one playing at present under Arditi at Niblo’s. Never have 
we had one so well balanced, never one so unanimons. It is large enough to 
produce as much crushing effect as can possibly be required, and contains such 
a namber of fine solo players at the different instruments, that all the more de- 
licate nuances of orchestration, which are, in fact, the light and shade of the 
instrumental landscape, are always fully and pleasingly attended to. Signor 
Arditi, moreover, seems to be at all times on a perfectly good understanding 
with artistes and chorusses, to feel with them and for them, and to have their 
ideas at the baton’s end, whilst he holds the execution of the orchestra at the 
same baton’s tip.—The great improvement in the modern orchestra has been 
more apparent in the Italian Opera than in Symphony. The latter aims at 
classicality, the former at effect. The present superiority of instrumentation, 
although it received gradual advancement from many preceding composers, dates 
its peculiar and distinctive character from Weber. His“ Freischiitz,” even more 
than his “ Oberon,” is characterized by an originality in the treatment and 
combination of the wind instruments, as for instance the low notes of the Cla- 
rionet, and the peculiar introduction and use of the Trombone. The occasional 
entrance of “ Zamiel” is as accurately indicated by the demoniac character of 
the instrumentation, as if the fact had been announced in words. See, too, the 
unearthly character of the music of the Wolf's Glen, and the mysterious, wild, 
and appalling effects of the entire Incantation scene; all this is dependent 
upon the orchestral effects, irrespeetive of the vocal parts.—Rossini, Spohr, and 
Mendelssohn, contributed each their respective share to the advancement of the 
orchestra, while Hector Berlioz in his descriptive Overtures, and especially his 
Roi Lear, seems almost to have exhausted the capabilities of the orchestra for 
characteristic effects. The modern school of Italian Operatic composers, while 
devoting their energies to the elaboration of the powers of the voice, wisely 
availed themselves of the improvements in the management‘of the orchestra, 
introduced by the German masters, and engrafted upon the grave and solemn 
mode of the latter their own brilliant and exuberant ideas, thereby producing a 
style of instrumentation at once classic and popular, effective and natural, flow- 











tains some effects unsurpassed in the whole range of Italian Opera, ancient or 
modern. In the management of the brass instruments he has no superior, with 
the single exception of Mozart in the ghost music of Don Giovanni. The Pirata, 
one of the earliest and most beautiful of Bellini’s Operas, is now almost ep. 
tirely laid aside, from this very want of the modern instrumental effects, and the 
consequent apparent thinness and meagreness of the orchestration. After 
Donizetti's Lucrezia, Favorita, &c., Meyerbeer’s Roberto i Diavolo, Hugye- 
nots, and Prophete, and even after his own Norma and Purttani, how do Bel- 
lini’s earlier works, although replete with his incipient genius, fall short of the 
full splendour of the present Italian Opera ! 

In opera matters, there has been since our last a hiatus mudtis deflendus. Salvi 
caught cold, by going to Staten Island—for, be it known, that the great Tenor 
is engaged there in the laudable business of making candles (!) and—money.— 
On Friday consequently there was no opera, while the loss was repaired bya 
representation on Saturday, of the ‘‘ Child of the Regiment,” and on Monday, of 
the “ Barber of Seville.” On Wednesday, the Primo Tenore being stil) sick, 
there was no performance, and the Pavorita was promised for last night, too 
late for us to notice this week. We hope Salvi will not disappoint the manage- 
ment and the audience again. This artiste’s voice seems to be subject to perio- 
dical inflections and affections. His early history is rather interesting. In the 
year 1831, being then young upon the stage, he was fulfilling an engagement at 
Florence. At the same time an annual fair was being held at his native town of 
Senagaglia, where his parents‘ still resided. The great Tenor, Rubini, with 
other artistes, was performing at the latter place during the Fair, and having 
heard of young Salvi, he called upon his parents, requesting them to apprize 
him of their son’s arrival. In a few days, Salvi waited upon Rubini, who told 
him that he had heard he had a fine volce, and requested him to sing for him, 
Greatly abashed and agitated, young Salvi gave an exhibition of his powers, 
which so pleased Rubini, that he made proposals to him to accompany him on 
atour. Salvi’s parents refused to accede to the proposition, when Rubini, hay- 
ing taken a strong liking to the youthful tenor, offered to give him instructiong 
in singing. For thirty-three successive days, Rubini spent a considerable por- 
constant attendant and earnest listener. They parted with mutual feelings of 
tion of each day with his pupil, and at every representation, the latter was a 
esteem and regard, and this accidental meeting ripened into friendship which 
has lasted up to the present time. Those thirty-three lessons are all the instruc- 
tions in singing which Salvi ever had, and upon these, and still more upon the 
splendid style and method of Rubini, is based the subsequent greatness and pre- 
sent high position of Signor Salvi. For many years he held the first place among 
the Tenors of Europe ; and that an idea may be formed of the extent of his la 
bours and the estimation in which he was held by composers as well as the pub- 
lic, we may mention that he has a répertoire of 115 operas in which he has sung, 
while he had 45 operas written expressly forhim! The present role of Fernan- 
do in “ Fayorita” he has played in this city before. The present caste however, 
embracing Alboni, Beneventano aud Marini, will far excel any ever heard here, 
and will doubtless create a furore. 

Next week, we will chronicle our opinions of the performance. 


New Iranian Orpera Hovse.—The subscription list for $150,000 is nearly 
complete, and every one will be offering advice gratis. We beg leave to suggest 
two things—first, that an over-large house will be a splendid failure—second, 
that abundance doors and staircases should be a sine qué non in any architect's 
plan. 


Drama. 
Since there is nothing local, this week, that particularly claims attention, we 
give up our accustomed space to a notice of Mr. Webster's retirement from the 
London Haymarket Theatre, and a summary of his career as its Manager. This 


extract is made from the Atheneum of March 19. 


The retirement of Mr. Webster from the management of this theatre was a 
subject of interest,—and accordingly, the performances on Monday were attended 
by an overflowing audience. The pieces presented were, ‘‘ The Roused Lion,” 
“A Novel Expedient,” and “ The Pretty Girls of Stilberg.”” After the last, Mr. 
Webster pronounced his farewell address. In this he showed a tendency to 
egotism not unjustifiable under the circumstances ;—stating, that he commenced 
management “ without the assistance of a single farthing beyond what he had 
saved by rigid economy out of a very small income ;”—and that he had main- 
tained the longest lesseeship on record—one of sixteen years—during its earliest 
period sustaining a struggle against the “leviathan” houses, surviving their at- 
traction, and securing at different periods theatrical seasons varying from ten to 
twelve months. He had paid £30,000, if not more, to authors,—expended at 
least £12,000 in improving the theatre,—and disbursed more than £60,000 for 
rent. Mr. Webster acknowledged that his ‘‘ main-stay’’ had been the Adelphi 
Theatre ; the success of which, added to the results at the Haymarket, had 
* placed him independent of the world.” 

It has always struck us as singular, that Mr. Webster had not been taught the 
expediency of modifying his Haymarket management by the uninterrupted suc- 
cess of his own Adelphi, and of other theatres of late years conducted on one 
and the same ariaciolethat of devoting each specific stage to a specific line 
of business—whether the revival or production of legitimate five-act plays, or 
the performance of vaudeville novelties, or that of a superior class of melo- 
dr» mas acted in a superior style, each with the assistance of a good working 
com’ any, led by a competent principat The “ Little Theatre” lately sut- 
fered, owing to the fact of its performances having no distinctive character.— 
Mr. Webster's sixteen years of management, however, have not been barren of 
results. He opened in 1837, with the assistance of Mr. Macready and other 
stars, such as Mrs. Warner, Mrs. Nisbett, and Mrs. Glover ; under whose auspices 
Mr. Knowles’s adapted play of ‘‘ The Bridal” and his original play of “« The Love 
Chase” achieved enduring success. The starring system still prevailed ; and 
until the fatal disappearance of the ship President, poor Power continued to be 
a great treasury attraction, in alternation with the actors just named. In 1838, 
“ The White Horse of the Peppers”—* The Irish Lion”—* The Athenian Cap- 
tive’ —* The Maid of Mariendorpt’—and some other pieces secured a fair 
amount of fame. A farce called ‘‘ Tom Noddy’s Secret” made the reputation of 
an excellent comic actor, Mr. Strickland ;—whose career, however, was of short 
duration.—To Mr. Macready succeeded (in 1839) Mr. Charles Kean, as a tragic 
| star :—and he, on his departure for America, was followed by Miss Ellen Tree. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Macready had tried the management of Covent Garden ; but on 
abandoning the experiment, he returned to the Haymarket,—producing there 
Sir £. B. Lytton’s ‘* Sea-Captain” and ‘‘ Money” and Serjeant Talfourd’s *‘ Glen- 
coe.” A brief interval elapsed before the tragedy of **‘ Nina Sforza” was at- 
tempted. During that interval, Mr. Charles Kean re-appeared with Miss Ellen 
Tree. Soon afterwards, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews, who had also essayed 
the management of Covent Garden Theatre, contributed to the success of the 
Haymarket, and to the introduction of spectacle to its boards. In 1844, Mr. 
Webster offered a prize for the best comedy :—the result, Mrs. Gore's ‘* Quid pro 
Quo,” was not such as to favour a repetition of such experiment. The farce of 
** Used Up,” illustrated by the vivacity of Mr. C. Matthews in Sir Charles Cold- 
stream, Was more fortunate. A revival of “‘ The Taming of the Shrew,” with 
the simple appointments of the ancient stage, was in good taste—and in our 
opinion pointed out a line of business on which, in its more recent days, a stand 
might have been made sufficient to have secured the continued success of Mr. 
Webster's management. 

From this time, Mr. Webster for a while depended on a combination of the 

starring system with the production of new pieces. Miss Helen Faucit alter- 
nated with Miss Cushman—and Mr. Barry Sullivan’s “ Beggar on Horseback” 
with Mr. Marston's “* Heart and the World.” These efforts were succeeded by 
the engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, and Mr. and Mrs. Keeley :—* The 
Wite’s Secret,”’ “‘ Strathmore,” and other pieces were, more or less successfully, 
the media of their appeals for public approbation. But these operations gave 
way to the proposition for Mr. Macready's Farewell appearance,—which spread 
over a considerable period ; and on that actor's final retirement, Mr. Webster 
had to look out for new attractions. Still depending on the starring system, he 
attempted—but in vain—a continuance of it in the person of Mr. W. H. Wallack, 
from America. From that point, all seems to have been uncertainty. Recourse 
was had to variety of entertainment,—with an occasional reinforcement of the 
company by the engagement of Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff and Mr. Barry Sulli- 
van. But the public failed to apprehend any distinctive idea in the efforts of 
the management ; and the audience before was as little decided as the 
ment behind the curtain. Even the late reproduction of Sir E. B. Lytton’s Li- 
terary-Guild Comedy has not met with the response expected. 
_ There is enough in this story of a management, as we have told it, to prove 
instructive to Mr. Webster's successor. Mr. Buckstone has projected various im- 
provements in the construction of the house and of the stage,—all of which we 
doubt not will prove beneficial :—but the great purpose of his management 
should probably be, the establishment of a decided Character for the Haymarket 
Theatre,—so that the public may be satisfied as to the class of the entertainment 
desigued,—and that its admirers may form an early nucleus for an increasing 
audience, gradually won to place confidence in the conduct and company of the 
theatre, by the general consistency of the arrangements, and the managerial 
perseverance in a particular course. 





| 


Miss Helen Faucit and Miss Ellen Chaplin are among the engagements at the 
Haymarket Theatre, by Mr. Buckstone. The season, we understand, will 





ing and appropriate. We consider the “ Barber of Seville” as a pioneer of that 


to the end of July ;—when a recess for three months will take place, during 


} . = | which the intended improvements will be made. In addition to those which we 
school, and the “ Child of the Regiment” and Don Pasquale” more perfect | 


have already stated, an entire reconstruction of the stage is projected. The in- 


into an efficient state, and temporary barracks and stabling tor 100 men and 100 | Ulustrations of these views, as far as the light and playful character of the music | conveniences of the present stage are many —and have prevented the due effect 


horses are to be carried up in the vicinity of Seaford. Altogether the sum of 
£60,000 is to be expended for defences on this coast. 


A Meurrsp Rewaxp.—Capt. Wright of the 91st Regiment of Foot, has been 


will admit. Even the well-abused Verdi deserves no small praise, for the bold- | 
ness and novelty of his orchestration, and for the splendid effects he thereby | 
produces. His“ Ernani,” although frequently turgid and bombastic, yet con- | 


of several dramas, and rendered it impossible to perform others which it would 
have been desirable to produce— Among other features of his ent, we 
are told that Mr. Buckstune intends to produce at an early period Mr. Brown- 
ing’s play of “‘ Colomve’s Birthday.” 








The Avion. 








Notices of New Works. 


Evxoumu Irems: on, Microscoric Views or Excianp anp EnGLisuMen. 
By Matt. F. Ward. New York. 1853. Appleton.—The contents of this 


does not profess to contain, general views of our country and our country- 
men ; it candidly announces its subjects to be items, and its manner of 
looking at them to be microscopic. Now, everybody knows that the legiti- 
mate tendency of the microscope is to exaggerate ; and it may fairly be 

that a writer, who, in his third page, purposes to “ seize the 
British Lion by the throat and strangle him into involuntary silence,” will 
not be very impartial in the pick of his items. And so it happens that, 
Mr. Ward’s choice of subjects being singularly ill-judged, and the lens of 
his magnifier being extremely powerful, the effect is rather grotesque than 
serious. Besides, readers will naturally be suspicious of the representa- 
tions of an avowed abuser ; nor was it worldly-wisdom on the part of Mr, 
Ward to be so exceedingly blunt and honest in declaring his purposes at 
the outset. The truth or injustice of an alleged charge remains precisely 
the same, whether the charge be made incidentally, or with obvious malice 
prepense ; but there is considerable difference in the effect upon the minds 
of the public. There is an apparent sincerity in the one case, or at least 
there may be ; in the other, its existence will be doubted. Thus it is not 
improbable that Mr. Ward will cause many more readers to laugh at him, 
than with him. They won’t believe, on his ipse dirit, that John Bull is 
such a besotted ignoramus as he is in this volume said—not shown—to be. 
And they won’t believe it—not merely because Mr. Ward's opportunities 
for forming a just conclusion have evidently been of the scantiest—but be- 
cause be blurts out his own prejudices with such furious and unseasonable 
zeal. It isa pity, poor man, that in his partisan phrensy he cuts his own 
throat. 

No candid Englishman can deny that an outstanding score against the 
eld country has been run up by certain of our unscrupulous tourists in 
this, and that our foibles are still very fair game for American travellers. 
What we complain of is, that Mr. Ward has been so clumsy in wreak- 
ing his revenge; of which fact, albeit we are most heartily sick and 
wearied of the eternal crimination and recrimination that goes on, we 
must adduce a word or two in proof, lest Mr. Ward be too proud of his 
doings : as for waxing indignant over so droll a hodge-podge, that is en- 
tirely out of the question. Indeed we stumbled at Mr. Ward’s very thresh- 
hold over such a ludicrous misstatement, that we could not recover our 
gravity ere we made our exit at the other end of the volume, rather sorry 
than otherwise that the sport was ended. Thus does Mr. Ward in his 
opening sentence amusingly commit himself at the outset. 

Englishmen, and their admirers, have so carefully stowed away English su- 
premacy in a nice glass box, guarded at every angle by portentous “ hands off,” 
as successfully to protect it from the too close scrutiny of the masses. 

Now it is our weary business, week after week, to look through files and 
piles of British periodicals ; and so far from finding an eternal chorus of 
“ hands off” our perfection and supremacy, we are sorry to say that the 
exact reverse is the case. Mr. Ward tells us that the press is a fair cri- 
terion of the public mind; if it be so, there never was a people less self- 
complacent, less wrapped up in ideas of its own superiority. From the 
Times downwards, there is a universal groan of complaint at this thing, 
and that thing, and every thing. One journal abuses the Church, one the 
Law, one the State, one the People, one the electors, one the elected. The 
Lancet won’t let us drink our coffee in peace, and smells poison lurking in 
a jar of pickled cabbage ; Dickens, in his Household Words, is eloquent 
over our social evils ; Chambers, in his Edinburgh Journal, rates us 
soundly, because knowledge isn’t cheap enough yet ; whilst Punch—but 
you know how he bespatters everybody far and near. Indeed, save the 
two extremes—her Majesty on the Throne, and the rogues in the Peniten- 
tiary—we doubt whether there be in England any eminent individuals or 
distinctive classes, who do not in turn come in for their share of abuse. 
Mr. Ward must be a great wag, or a small reader, when he talks about our 
national excellencies being admitted amongst ourselves, as unquestioned 
and unquestionable facts. If, as he states at page 13, we are “ kicked at 
home all our lives,” he can scarcely say that we “submit” to it. Nor is he 
very original, when he says, 

But in any warfare, we must adapt our weapons to the enemy with whom we 


are engaged, and hard blows age the only logic the English understand. To 
affect their understandings, we nfist punch their heads. 


The very process that he proposes to adopt, and that we have italicised 
above, was recommended by Mr. Grantley Berkeley, M.P., to be practised 
upon the people, in order to imbue them with some peculiar notions of his 
own.—But we foresee already the necessity of hurrying on; and therefore 
by way of showing a peculiarity that pervades Mr. Ward’s style, we quote 
alonger paragraph. Authors have invented various modes of arriving at 
a climax ; Mr. Ward descends to an anti-climax, with a grace peculiarly 
his own. The italics in this case are entirely his. 

The English are a cold, selfish nation, with few emotions, and a limited num- 
ber of sentiments. Patriotism, with them, never assumes that rarefied enthu- 
siasm, experienced by other nations. But still an Englishman loves England ; 
he is proud of England, not that he discovers about her any extraordinary 
charms, but because she can claim the honour of having ons im birth. Loy- 
alty and religion are affected by an Englishman, like a high shirt-collar, and 
sleek hat, as the indispensable attributes of a gentleman. Indeed, regarding 

entility as impossible without them, he cultivates these desirable qualities with 
the coaxing assiduity, with which enthusiastic florists, in bleak climes, force 
tropical plants in hot houses. In accordance with the routine of proprieties, 
which he has prescribed for himself, the king and the church are the pet objects 
of his veneration. But when kings and churches cease to be regarded, what 
can be deemed sacred in England? When both loyalty and religion are traded 
off, for a paltry consideration, who can doubt the grovelling propensities of the 
English? The Government of Great Britain demands sixpence of every visitor 
to Westminster Abbey. 

The elaboration of this sublime apostrophe is exquisite ; though we can 
but quote one further bit, 

What an exalted estimate they must place upon the services of these dead 
monarchs, when ef exhibit them to spectators at sixpence a head, but demand 
a shilling for a sight of the live monkeys at the Zoological Gardens. This sor- 
did policy which, in order to put a few pounds into the treasury, compels these 
ancient worthies, who have all played their parts in history, to play the catch- 

ny characters before a mob, makes even a stranger, who never loved the 
English, blush for their baseness. Even I would have them spare themselves 
this last mark of ignominy. 

Through ten pages, this sixpenny extortion haunts the author, and 
amuses the reader. The latter, indeed, if he be posted up in the Anti- 
Jacobin, will remember the indignant burst of the Friend of Humanity in 
Canning’s “ Knife-Grinder”— 

I give thee sixpence ! I will see thee d——4 first— 
retch! whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to vengeance— 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, de ied, 
Spiri outcast ! 

Four pages are similarly devoted to the extortions of the janitors of St. 
Paal’s Cathedral, our author lustily belabouring both Government and 
People thereanent, sometimes complaining that any charge at all should 
be made, and sometimes even that it is so low aone. He seems pro- 
foundly ignorant that in both cases the Government has no more to do with 
the matter than he has himself, and that the press and people have been 
thundering away for a score of years at the Deans and Chapters of West- 
minster and St. Paul’s, touching this very identical grievance ; whilet re- 
gard for a little matter, entitled “ vested right,” has hitherto enabled the 
ecclesiastical authorities to set public opinion at defiance. Some persons 
Consider this regard to be a proof of sterling integrity : Mr. Ward does not 
seem to know that it exists—We pass on to the Tower, only to observe 
that the sixpenny charge being here more than once exacted, Mr. Ward is 
Proportionably savage. And here, indeed, the Government might exer- 
Cise its discretion, and admit visitors gratis, if Mr. Ward’s eloquence were 
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sufficiently persuasive; it is not, however, deemed proper to open all 
public establishments, free of charge, in a metropolis that has sent 70,006 
ying promenaders into one exhibition, in one single day. The fees, of 


pa. 
fairly set @ the tit! Ita as ated oath te course, exclude inconvenient crowds.—But what is said of the enormity of 
volume are y set down on e-page. oes not contain, 


_ the exactions at the Tower of London sinks into insignificance compared 
with what follows. 


But the apex of national turpitude is the charge of sixpence for the privilege 
of visiting Chelsea Hospital, for old soldiers. According to the established 
rules, at Chelsea, the payer of sixpence is shown henna the refectories, the 
dormitories, and smoking-rooms of the veterans—this is all well enough. But 
when it is remembered, that the payment of this paltry coin confers the right of 
| invading the sick wards ; of disturbing the suffering invalids, by impertinent 
questions, and rude examinations of themselves and their beds, the hardest heart 
is moved. 

Even charity, which should purely shine in the soul, like dew in flowers, be 
comes in the hands of Englishmen a black-grained spot on their honour. Gradg 
ing the pittance of a shilling a month to the weather-beaten remnants of these 
once stardy defenders of their country—the government basely make their 
wounds and their hardships a catchpenny show for the multitade. Any nation 
of atheists might make the churches, built in the hated days of belief, a source 
of profit ;—sordid barbarians might degrade the wonderful monuments of their 
more civilized ancestors, by charging visitors to them,—but to drag from their 
lowly retreat these maimed and shattered victims of national ambition, to be 
stared and wondered at, like caged beasts, is an outrage against humanity, that 
even savages would shrink from. This is a deed kindly reserved, as the crown 
ing glory of the enlightened Britons of the nineteenth century. 


Considering that the sixpences go towards filling the old fellow’s pouches 
with tobacco, and that they are rather flattered than otherwise by a chance 
bit of gossip with strangers, we do trust that the Chelsea Pensioners, the 
British Constitution, the British people, and our poor selves, may survive 
this impalement upon the “apex of national turpitude.”—It really seems 
scarcely worth while to go back, after this, to the Zoological Gardens— 
not by any means a public establishment; but Mr. Ward is so amusing, 
that we can’t resist one bit more about what he terms “ the sixpenny mira- 
cles of England.” 


The Zoological Gardens, like Westminster, St. Paul's, and the Tower, are 
under the control of the English Government, and are subjected to the same de 
gradation. “The trail of the serpent is over them all.” The magnificence, dis. 
played in the arrangement of the gardens, acts like a microscope upon the 
meanness of reducing the nation to the condition of a common showman : it 
serves to expose its deformity in all its hideousness. 

* * * * . * 

How marked is the contrast existing between the course of England, and the 
jealous care with which France preserves her national integrity. 

The Government—as we have already hinted—having no control what- 
ever over the Zoological Gardens, it is scarcely necessary for us to drop a 
sympathising tear, over the “hideousness” of its conduct touching the 
price of admission. We must however acknowledge that the allusion 
to the “national integrity” of France is decidedly rich! When it becomes 
a principle with the British Government to keep the people amused, lest 
they dabble inconveniently in politics, gratuitous exhibitions may be more 
the order of the day. At present we will only remind Mr. Ward—although 
we have not the slightest inclination, as he says, “ to carry the war into 
Africa’--that many objects may be seen from two sides. Thus the finest 
natural object on earth may be seen from an English, and from an Ameri- 
can point of view—from Table Rock, and from Goat Island. Mr. Ward 
may see the former view, gratis ; he must pay four sixpences, in advance, 
for permission to see the latter. And yet we don’t remember that any of 
our terrible tourists instanced this, or the charge at the Rock Bridge of 
Virginia, (we forget how it is at Mount Vernon) as the very acme of De- 
mocratic baseness. 

We may perhaps be censured for wasting so much powder and shot on 
such trifles; but our extracts already given prove that Mr. Ward con- 
siders them in the gravest light. In fact, he so far exhausts himself and 
his invectives upon them, that he becomes comparatively tame, until the 
enormities of the Anglican Church again set him furiously forth—He des- 
cribes a glimpse at scenery through the windows of a rail-road car, with a 
gusto that would induce us to shake hands with him as a lover of nature, 
though even here he overdoes his mark, by the forced assertion that this is 
the choicest method of relishing scenery.—He invokes his countrymen se- 
riously, but in language too nasty and too foolish for quotation, to perse- 
vere in tobacco-chewing and spitting, just because the habit is distasteful 
to Englishmen.—He quotes, with very little comment, some of the un- 
kindest things said by British travellers respecting this country.—He talks 
of the profitable patriotism of poor Nelson! and declares point-blank that 
for two hundred years no British Peer, except Byron, who has inherited 
his title, has earned a name that will live.—But the exaggeration that at 
first amuses you at length becomes wearisome. Every page teems with 
it; and burlesque will not bear indefinite prolongation. He even asserts 
that our case is a hopeless one, since we are going fast down the hill of 
ruin. Tubular bridges, and Crystal Palaces, and steamers first crossing 
the Atlantic—these of course are mere “ animal propensities.” 


This sordid vice of greediness is rapidly brutalizing natures not originally spi- 
ritual. Every other passion is sinking, oppressed by flabby folds of fat, into 
helplessness. All the mental energies are crushed beneath the oily mass. Sen- 
sibility is smothered in the feculent steams of roast beef, and delicacy stained by 
the waste drippings of porter. The brain is slowly softening into blubber, and 
the liver is — ly encroaching upon the heart. All the nobler impulses of 
man are yie | to those animal propensities, which must soon render English- 
men beasts in all save form alone. 


It cannot be supposed that a person who writes thus has really seen much 
of England. Indeed he tacitly confesses this, for his illustrations of men, 
manners, and social life, are taken from two chance meetings with our 
countrymen at Jerusalem and at Athens, from one ride on an English rail- 
way, and from amongst passengers on board steamers. His knowledge in- 
deed is curiously illustrated by this little passage. 


But each sleek modern head will be found to be much fuller of pudding than 
poetry. Upon examination, all must confess that the English public are decid- 
edly more familiar with the living on the rival lines of steamers, than the beau- 
ties of the old English poets. 


That allusion to the “ rival lines” is the key to Mr. Ward’s acquaintance 
with the subject on which he discourses. He would be surprised to find— 
as he would find, if he looked closer—that cut of Liverpool, and beyond 
the commercial circles directly interested in trade with this country, the 
names of Collins and Cunard are comparatively unknown. If he had 
chanced to ask a stray English gentleman what he thought of the former 
estimable personage (to whom be all respect), and had not indicated the 
current of his thoughts, he would probably have received in return some allu- 
sion to Collins’s “ Ode to the Passions.’’— We could add a great deal more ; 
but the game is not worth the candle. Probably Mr. Ward’s book will 
sell, since praise and abuse are the most marketable of commodities. We 
only advise such of our readers, as may be tempted to invest in it, to take 
it bit by bit. They may then relish it as we have done, as a huge joke— 
they cannot possibly, if British readers, feel hurt at it. Probably Ameri- 
can critics, who look below the surface, may feel more annoyed at it than 
we are. 


Poncn’s Prize Novevists axp Tae Fat Conrrisvtor. By W.M. Thack- 
eray. Tbid.—Amongst the early productions of Thackeray that have been 
gathered up recently by industrious publishers, none has appeared more 
truly comic than the little volume here produced. Its droll caricatures of 
the style of a few living authors, and its other waggeries, should be read 
by those happy ipdividnals who can enjoy an honest laugh. As for those 
who have no sense of the ridiculous—we are very sorry for them. 

Henry or Orrerpiscey. From the German of Novalis. Ibid. H. W. 
Moore.—In reading the biographies of authors of different ages and na- 
tions, one is sometimes struck with the similarity which appears to exist 
between them, not only in matters public and intellectual, but even in 
those circumstances of outward life, which are purely private and personal 
It is as if the same soul again and again made ite appearance in these ta- 
bernacles of flesh, re-living its former life, with slight modifications and 











changes. Among the moderna, for instance,—the moderns 
may be allowed the phrase,—John Sterling mmr ing by as bh 
valis. Not only were they alike in the material condition—both living 
thoughtful but unsettled lives, and both dying early deaths—but in that 
something which is the unmistakeable signet of every true soul, the very 
flavour and aroma of its life and thought. The English thinker and the 
German romancer come up before our mind's eye, “ one and indivisible,” 
as the French Republic has been sometimes jocularly called.—‘ Henry of 
Ofterdingen,” the work before us, is probably the best of its author's. 
Without laying claim to much artistic skill, either in plan or execution— 
being in truth rather an episode than a tale, and ubfinished at that—it is 
exceeding delicate and beautiful, and full of subtle speculations, especially 
on matters poetical. The nature of the poet's mind, and its most spiritual 
workings, were fully understood by Novalis, himself a poet of no mean or- 
der. The idea of the book, in fact, is to develop the gradual awakening 
of the poectical faculty in the youthful subject of it, who was one of the 
reputed authors of “ The Niebelungen Lied.” One or two fairylike legends 
enliven the rather languid flow of the narrative, and here and there are 
gleams of fine descriptions of natural scenery. Together with the general 
mysticism of his countrymen, Novalis possesses a certain tinge of senti- 
ment, a subdued passion, a tender enthusiasm, so that in reading him La- 
martine is sometimes recalled to one’s mind, and sometimes Rousseau. 
Cuart ov Tue Couns ov Tax Ammwican Ancric Exreprrion. Ibid. Dis- 
turnell.—This publication is very seasonable. It js compiled from charts 
issued by the British Admiralty, and has the track of the Grinnell Expedi- 
tion carefully traced by Lieut. Maury, U.S. N., whose name Is a guaran. 
tee for correctness in whatever pertains to Geography or Hydrography. 
Marked out also in different colours ary the various discoveries made dur- 
ing the last two or three years, by Capt. Penny, Commr. Inglefield, R. N., 
and Mr. Kennedy. Considering the universal interest felt in the fate of 
Sir John Franklin and his associates—the national importance so fairly 
attached to the romantic voyage of the ddeance and Rescue—and that the 
Uuited States are again to be represented in the Arctic regions, in the 
person of the adventurous Dr. Kane—we are glad to commend this chart 
to the notice of our readers, It is on @ large seale, executed with the at- 
most precision, and moderate in price. 


Tue CoLoytat. Poticy or Lorn Joun Russent.’s ADMINIETRaTiON. Ry 
Earl Grey. London. Bentley. 2 Vols.—As much interest will be felt 
in the Colonies regarding these volumes, we subjoin a notice of them, ex- 
tracted from the London Spectator of the 12th ult. 


Those who expected any “ revelations” from this work, or any exhibi- 
tion of “the temper of Grey,” will be disappointed. The facts it contains 
are patent ; drawn from blue books, speeches in Parliament, (including 
the author’s own,) Colonial newspapers, and other readily accessible mat- 
ter. So far from attack or even soreness appearing in the book, its man- 
ner might have served as a model for Peel in his most conolliating mood. 
“Compliments all round” is the text of Earl Grey, except to those who 
lived and carried on the Government before the accession of the Whig Min- 
isters in 1846, and the Protectionists after them,—the last being let o' gio 
gerly enough. 

In its essence, the book is an apology for the Colonial Administration of 
Lord John Russell, if indeed it might not rather be called a panegyric. It 
is written in the form of letters to Lord John, with dates to each, from July 
to December last. It runs over the leading features of Colonial policy, 
taking the Colonies in groups as regards the general subject, but eats 
for particular questions. The whole doctrine inculoated is—We found 
them brick, or rather ruin; we left them marble. Our difficulties arose 
from the previous conduct or misdoings of opponents, or misfortunes that 
were in full operation when we set to work, In Ceylon, there were finan- 
cial difficulty, commercial distress, and native dissatisfaction amounting to 
noble and priestly treason : our Governor vigorously put down rebellion 
and restored prosperity. In New Zealand, a war was raging, with money 
matters in bad trim: but we ended the war, and when we left office we had 
restored peace and prosperity. The North American and Sugar-producing 
Colonies were a tougher job, e jally Canada, Jamaica, and Demerara : 
but whose fault was that ?--Peel’s or Protectionists’, In 1845 an act 





was passed by the Peel Ministry, givin certain privileges to wheat and 
flour imported from the Canadas, in spite of the oppoultion of the then 
Lord Howick, who foresaw the speedy abolition of the Corn-laws, and the 


— the proposed act would produce. Things happened as he pre- 
oted. 


“* Almost before these arrangements were fully completed, and the newly-built 
mills fairly at work, the act of 1846 swept away the advantage confe apon 
Canada in respect to the corn-trade with this country, and thus brought upon 
the Province a frightfal amount of loss to individuals, and a great derangement 
of the Colonial finances, ® ° ° af ° 

* But whether the mistake was in passing the act of 1443 or that of 1846, it is 
clear that one or the other must have been grievously wrong ; and there can be 
no doubt that the Province had been Uy injured by that inconstancy of pur 
pose which had induced the mpertel Lagileten, within the short period of 
three years, to pass two acts entirely opposed to each other in principle. It was 
only natural that the sufferers by this rapid change of policy should condemn, 
not the original and imprudent grant of oe privege which had been conceded 
to the colony, but its abrupt and unexpected withdrawal.”’ 

It was this economical disorder, with the political difficulties bequeathed 
by the Peel Government, that rendered necessary the Rebellion Losses 
Bill, produced the Annexation notions, and gave rise to the discreditable 
riots at Montreal : but patience, pluck, and prudence, overcame the inhe- 
rited troubles, saved England from an American war, and the Colonies to 
the country. “It is my conviction that the country could hardly have es- 
caped from these calamities, but for the policy upon which, under our di- 
rection and with our support, Lord Elgin so ably acted in the government 
of Canada.”—Vol. I. page 218. 

Things have not turned out quite so well in dhe principal Sugar Colo- 
nies. The cause of thie was the adherence of the Government to the prin- 
ciples of Free-trade, and the resistance of the planters to what was inevi- 
table. This resistance, however, was natural, and not altogether the fault 
of the planters. A Protectionist Opposition buoyed them up with the 
hopes of getting protection restored, and induced them to neglect sugar- 
growing and Whig advice, for factious politics. Indeed Lord Grey insin- 
uates something like a conspiracy between the Opposition at home and the 
Opposition in Demerara, if not also in Jamaica. And what was the con- 
sequence of these misdeeds? Barbadoes, which did not mix ead in 
faction, has been steadily advancing. Mauritius, which soon fol the 
advice of m re is in a flourishing condition,—though the Gover- 
nor of Mauritius n his last sees, and Dr. Mouat in his trip, differ some- 
what in opinion ; while, in spite of faction, folly, and neglect of their 
siness, the produce of the Colonies and the hes of Protectionists bear 
testimony to the wisdom of the Whig Sugar Bills. 

“J have been much fied by finding that my opinion as to the ability of 
the British Colonies te yp Ame = in the growth of sugar with coun- 
tries in which the labour of slaves is stil! employed, has been confi 
less an authority than the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
ap ea oh 
month, 0 ng 

’ (he had been com entries for home 
tion of Foreign and tin tea forthe st ten monthe of 1861 and of tb ) 
‘but I to observe in instance figures constitute . 
question res, and the result of the figures I have ooted is, that there be- 
n 


ing, in 1851, 4,126 wt. of British against I 
Why tae were 5/378,000 cut. of Beitioh against Leet ee 
In other words, British 
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tion ; into which Earl Grey enters philosophically, as well as in reference scknovioiging the general ability with which it is treated, that a certain | 
to immediate measures. He maintains the right of Government to send | inconsistency in 


the argument as between the policy of Lord Metcalfe and 


: ‘se Li South Wales too, bad that | that of Lord Elgin can hardly fail to strike the reader. If Lord Grey’s 
ee oad ae, yg pen Be wr because the | definition of Parliamentary government as government by Parties, be cor- 


; pena -very one who went rect, we cannot see why the approval extended to this policy as carried~- 
ep ites exons ‘eualien b omeas, ont oo" a Burke always | out by Lord Elgin should be withheld from it as carried out by Lord Met- 


there went knowingly. 


j y . iffic justify all that was done by the latter, 
maintained, especially in regard to American taxation, should never be | calfe. It would not be difficult to justify vas done by th 
advanced in sanetieal slities : the “jus et norma” is expediency, or what | on precisely the grounds which Lord Grey selects to justify his praise of the 


men will bear. Earl Grey, indeed, makes out a case touching the fickle- | 
ness and oscillation of the colonists on the transportation question. He 
also affirms that the colonists are not really opposed to it, but only unseru- 
pulous agitators and journalists : too stale a story to be entitled to recep- | 
tion. Every beaten party says the same. ‘ 

The Cape is a difficulty ; difficult in peace, difficult in war. The peace 
difficulty arises from agitators and so forth. The war difficulty had its 
origin in the extension of the colony by the Binley of 1819. But all | 

jes united in the foundation of Albany at the public expense ; “ even 

. Hume, with all bis love of economy, expressing only regret that Mi- | 
nisters had not gone further” than £50,000. Since that extension of our | 
frontiers, the colony has always been in hot water more or less. The worst | 
that can be said of “My dear Lord John’s” Administration is, that they , 
found it in war and left itso. The present war, however, would probably | 
have been ended long ago, but for the misplaced scruples and lenity exer- 
cised towards rebels m4 traitors, at an early stage of the business. Not, 
however, that Sir Harry Smith is to blame for this weakness; the culpa- 
bility was nearer home. 

“ Tf Botha and his i 
and had been executed with the least possible delay, their panishment would not 
have been technically legal, but it would have been not the less just, or the less | 

to prevent in the end a much greater destruction of human life. 

“ Still | cannot be surprised that Sir Harry Smith should have hesitated to 
take upon himself the same responsibility that Lord Torrington had done, and 
that he should have been anxious to proceed with strict and technical regu 
larity ; though this, amidst the turmoil of war, necessarily occasioned so much 
delay as ultimately to lead to the escape of the guilty and to all the unfortunate 
consequences which followed from tfleir impunity. The nature of the attacks to 
which Lord Torrington and Sir Henry Ward had exposed themselves by the 
course they pursued, and the countenance given to those attacks, could hardly 
fail to deter another Governor from otoots a similar course in circumstances 
of the same kind. If the undue lenity » 


i former. 


The Examiner thus concludes its notice. 

And whatever the amount of assent or disagreement on these or other 
points he (Earl Grey) may excite in his readers, we do not think that any 
of them will lay down the volumes without feeling that the task proposed 
in them has at Teast been executed—if not always with perfect success— 


| with great good temper, and singular ability. 


—_——_—>_-__— 


HOW THE DUKE KEPT HIS TEMPER. 








others, somewhat at variance with them. He referred to the claims of 


_ other companies, to certain legal doubts that should be solved, and to the 


general c ter and object of an enterprise so important that—when q 
survey shall have fully proved the whole case—Government will, doubt- 
less, assist the undertaking, and all maritime nations will eagerly unite in 
paeene its absolute neutrality. The discussion was main 
until a late hour, and the meeting adjourned to the 11th of April. 

The first general meeting of the Directors of the Atlantic and Pacifie 
Junction Company was held the same day ; Lord Wharncliffe in the chair. 
After Sir Charles Fox had given an outline of his whole proceedings in 


| relation to this great undertaking, the communications with her Majesty's 


Government, and with that of the United States, were laid before 
meeting. It was announced that the £24,000 caution money will be 


duly paid to the credit of New Grenada with the Bank of England ; and 
it was unanimously agreed that the amount of £75,000, uired for 
preliminary expenditure was reasonable and fully justified. The Board 


| was also informed that a communication is to be expected in the course 


Pope tells us of a paragon of her sex who was mistress of herself though | 


china fell. It is even more remarkable that the Duke of Wellington was 
master of himself even though his favourite horse was lamed by his Aid- 
de-camp. There is hardly a greater trial to the equestrian temper than 
this, and indeed the common injustice of horse masters appears in a certain 
diction set aside for their separate use. For example, a gentleman never 
throws his horse down or lames him ; the horse falls with his owner, or 


falls lame with him, but with his friend, or his groom, the horse is thrown 


dent not to be helped ; but in the hands of a servant or friend, it is always 


extraordinary exception to this rule, as Lord William Lennox signally 
proved : _ 

Upon one morning, late in December, the curricle was at the door, and 
I, ready booted and spurred, was waiting to drive the Duke to the place 
of meeting—Versailles, when his valet approached me, and said his mas- 
ter wished to see me. I attended the summons, and found his Grace 
equipped for hunting, but very busy over some papers, “I shall not be 


| the fault of the rider. The Duke of Wellington appears to have been an | 


| 
| 


able to go to-day,” said he, “but you can have the curricle. Tell the | 


10wn to the Hottentot rebels in the be-| Royal Dukes | have some letters to write, as the courier starts at two | 


ae of the war really produced the bad effects which I am persuaded it did, | 9’elock, which will prevent me meeting them to-day. ‘Elmore’ is sent | 


responsibility of this unfortunate error rests far more with others than with on for me, as he is short of work, you had better ride him—don’t knock 


‘him about.’ I briefly expressed my thanks, and started for the rendez- 


Sir Harry Smith.” 

It will have been seen from this rapid running over of some of the lead- 
ing topics of Lord Grey's Colonial Policy, that his principle of composi- 
tion consists of putting the best face upon matters. Sometimes this is 

one by sheer boldness ; sometimes by sliding over things—or by omis- 
ons—or by affirming the direct contrary to the fact, as in the case of Sir 
Harry Smith’s recall. 

“ Having referred to the arrangements we had made before we retired from 

office, | cannot aveid mentioning that these arrangements included the recall of 


vous ; where I delivered my message, and mounted the far-famed hunter, 
|‘ Elmore,’ who had lately been purchased in England for the Duke, at a 
| high price. We had a capital run—twenty minutes in the forest and 
fifteen across the country, which, being eos well enclosed, gave me 
‘an opportunity of distinguishing myself. This 1 may say, without being 
| accused of vapouring, when it is borne in mind that I was splendidly 
mounted, and that I rode under ten stone. Although the fencing and 
pace had choked off all the Royal Nimrods, they arrived in time to be in 


| 


Sir Harry Smith. But I will only say on this subject that it was with the great- | 4¢ the death ; the stag that had given us so good a run had taken to the 
om elas water, and shortly after fell a victim to the unerring aim of the Duc | 


nee we came to the conclusion that it was necessary to submit to the 
Queen the advice we did. It was most painful to our feelings to do so, but on a 
question of this kind we were not at liberty to consult our private feelings. This 
was fully understood by Sir Harry Smith himself ; of whose most handsome and 
honourable conduct | cannot too strongly express my sense. He has shown no 
resentinent i. ro us for what we did, but has given us credit for having been 
guided only by considerations of public duty. | fee! individually very deeply 
indebted to him for the kindness with which he has acted towards me since his 
return, and for the readiness he has shown to believe that no want of regard for 
him on my part is implied by the painful measure which was taken, and of 
which, though it was approved by you and by our colleagues, the chief responsi- 
bility necessarily rests with myself.” 

This is well enough expressed, but it is ep a charge not laid in 
the indictment. Very few persons objected to Sir Harry Smith’s recall ; 
for, whatever a man’s merits may be, if he fails in a particular business 
after repeated trials, there is no other course left. It was the needlessly 
harsh expressions and temper of the despatch that shocked the public 
mind. owever, we have no wish, any more than Lord Grey, to “ revive 
animosities or wound feelings ;’ nor would it have been recurred to here 
but as a critical example. 

Sometimes the writer’s memory leads him into inconsistency in matters 
of fact. Thus, he says, at volume I. page 60—* lam happy tosee that her 
Majesty's present Ministers [the Derby Government] have been able to 
advise the Queen to inform Parliament, in closing the late session, that for 
the present (July 1852) the slave trade is entirely suppressed on that part 
of the African coast where it was formerly carried on to the greatest ex- 


| D’Angouléme’s garde chasse, who, perceiving the Prince’s bullet misdi- 
| reeted quietly, and unknown to many, lodged a ball in the centre of the 
noble%animal’s forehead. “ Monseigneur tire parfaitement,”’ said the 
keeper to his royal master, who seemed highly gratified at the success of 

| hisshot. From the manner in which ‘Elmore’ had gone, it was quite 
| evident that the majority of the field were anxious to possess him ; and it 
| was hinted to me that the Duke could command almost any sum for him. 
Delighted with the character the new purchase had obtained, I started to 
ride gently home by myself; and, when within half a league of Paris, in 
crossing a small grip on the side of the road, I found my horse go lame. 
| To dismount and inspect his foot were the work of a moment ; but I 
could see nothing. No alternative, then, was left me, but to lead the 
| limping animal home to his stables. This I did, amidst the taunts and 
jeers of the rabble ; but their insults were trifling compared to the annoy- 
ance I felt at the sad termination of my day’s amusement. No sooner 
had I reached the Hotel Borghese, than I sent for the head-groom and 
the Duke’s coachman, and explained to them all that had occurred.— 
“ Well, you have gone and done it,”’ said the latter personage, who was a 
| great character, and to whom I shall hereafter allude. ‘“ Why, the Duke 
would not have taken two hundred for that horse.’”” The groom, however, 
seeing I was in a state of mental agony, comforted me a little by saying 
| he trusted it was nothing, that he would have the shoe taken off, and that 
| he hoped it would be all right. Happily for me, the Duke, who had been 





tent.” At page 66 he states, with some gratulation, that “for the present | occupied all day, was out riding; and I did not see him until dinner-time. 


year no fewer than 15,500 Negroes liberated from slavers have been sent 
at the cost of the British Treasury to the West Indian Colonies, where they 
have proved of great service to lanters.”” When it is recollected that 
the mortality among the captured Negroes is considerable and frequent! 
very great, and that every slaver is not likely to have been captured, it 
would appear that a little business is still going on, whether in the usual 
place or not. It may strike some that the entire suppression of a trade 
which hands over to the suppressers 13,500 of the articles, which they pro- 
ceed to dispose of for their own advantage, is but an hypocritical proceed- 
~_os all. 
he ostensible object of this work is to make out a case for the Colonial 

policy of Lord John Russell’s Administration. Perhaps the real purpose 

to show how capable a certain person is, not only of controlling colonies 
but of controlling himself. In the book the latter is shown remarkably. 


** How soon 
Would height recall high thoughts?” 
We cannot tell, 

The leading feature of Karl Grey’s Colonial Policy is that of a succes- 
sion of onesided political pamphlets to answer a purpose. The work, how- 
ever, has another aspect. With the exception of some of the smaller West 
Indian Islands, the whole of our Colonies are reviewed, in their consti- 
tution, economical condition, staple industry, and leading political 
questions. This is often done incidentally and cursorily, so that some 
knowledge or a quick apprehension is required to see all that the writer 
really means. For any one wishing a short cut to the British Colonies 
and their latest state, it is not a bad book, read with certain qualifications ; 
although monotonous from the formality and rotundity of the official style: 
No one has ever denied to Lord Grey great ability both in thought and 
language : his failure has been in prudent action and tempered expression. 
He has given a great deal of attention for many years to Colonial affairs, 
and possesses considerable experience upon them. The result of these are 
to be found in his book, sometimes in passing remarks, occasionally in 
more elaborate discussion: such as the transportation question ; emigra- 
tion at the expense of the state (in reference to his resistance of the pro- 

during the Irish famine) ; representation in colonies, and at what 
stage it should be granted ; self-government ; thedirect taxation of labour- 
ers,—to which, especially as regards the Sugar Colonies, Lord Grey at- 
taches great importance in an economical point of view. The reader will 
have to use his own judgment in perusing these disquisitions, but they 
will repay perusal. : 


The Examiner, in a lengthened review, thus alludes to the North 
American Colonies and Earl Grey's connection with them. 


Lord Grey passes next to the affairs of British North America, treating 
in one letter of Canada, and in the next of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Newfoundland. The governor appointed by Lord Grey to rep- 
resent this country in Canada was Lord Elgin, a political opponent, but 
qualified by previous difficult service for an able performance of his duty, 
and for that reason only selected. He succeeded a governor, also very 
able, bat who had unhappily fallen into the hands of what was called the 
English party ; and he was sent out with instructions to maintain a strict 
neutrality, and to win the confidence of the Canadians by giving support 
to any party that should obtain a constitutional ascendancy. Rempen 
the English y did in fact fall into a minority, and then felt sorely 
sgerioved at the discovery that their opponents, among whom were all the 

rench Canadians, received a full share of the new governor's support.— 
Moreover, the free-trade measures of 1846, overturning the ill-advised 
Canada Corn Act of 1843, overturned also the hopes and much of the for- 
tunes of those who upon the faith of the old act had built mills and made 
serious investments. Most of these capitalists were members of the Eng- 
lish y; and, attributing to free trade the loss occasioned really by a 
ey step, became bitterly hostile to Lord Elgin and the ministry. 

Grey proceeds to show how this hostility found vent on the occasion 
of the Rebellion Losses’ Bill, and stirred up — that resulted in se- 
rious acts of outrage. He also goes on to explain how these disturbances, 
occasioned by nothing more than the wholesome change from a vicious 
policy, died out on being met calmly and firmly ; how a course of 
pan was commenced, of which the immediate result was that 
the revenues of Canada increased 6 per cent., and the debentures of the 
Provinces, which when Lord Grey entered the Colonial Office could not be 
sold to any large amount even at a price somewhat below par, command- 
ed a price when he left of 115 to 116. 


We shall only remark, in quitting this branch of the subject, while 


I had fully made up my mind to mention the accident, but wished to wait 
until nine o’clock, when I was to have a bulletin of ‘ Elmore’s’ state. As 
a large party was assembled, little was said about the hunting until the 
ladies had retired ; when I was called upon to give a full, true, and par- 

| ticular account of it. Imentioned the brilliant manner in which the horse 
| had gone, and the panegyric he had received from all. “A splendid 
animal,” said my chief; ‘ I hope to ride him next Monday, at Fontain- 
| bleau.”” My heart quailed within me. At this moment the butler, who 
| had heard of the mishap, gave me a message from the groom, that the 
horse was a little better from some treatment that had been adopted. 
“ Quite knocked up—dead beat,” said all my friends, as they saw the 
| dull state I was in; little knowing that the mind, not the body, was suf- 











| fering. ‘I can take you to the play,” said his Grace, “ the cabriolet is at’ 


the door... . Lam afraid you are quite knocked up,” said the Duke, as, 
seated by his side, I drove him off from the theatre. My only answer was 
a deep sigh; then making a sudden resolution, I screwed my courage to 
the sticking-place, and told the whole of the day’s adventure, and the acci- 
dent that had befallen me. “Can't be helped,” said the Duke in his 
usual quick voice. “ Hope it is not as bad as you think—accidents will 
happen.” The tone and manner in which the above phrases were de- 
livered, and the inward satisfaction of feeling one’s conscience unbur- 
dened, completely restored me to comfort, which was not a little increased 
by the kind manner in which my patron wished me good-night. The fa- 
tigue and excitement of the hunt soon caused my eyelids to close in slum- 
ber, and I was awoke out of a deep sleep, during which the transactions 
of the day had all flitted across me, by the entrance of the trusty porter 
(who waited upon me), announcing that it had just struck six. I had or- 
dered myself to be called at that early hour, being anxious to attend the 
stables, and hear the report of the groom as to ‘Elmore’s’ state. To my 
great dismay, I found my worst fears realized—the horse was dead lame. 
From seven till ten o’clock I wandered about the house like a perturbed 
spirit, when at the latter hour I received a message to attend his Grace in 
his morning-room. I entered the Duke’s presence like a condemned cri- 
minal. ‘Turnham tells me ‘ Elmore’ must be blistered and turned out!” 
I quaked in my shoes: independently of the annoyance of having been 
the cause of so much mischief, I thought to myself that my hunting 
days were over. “I’ve heard all particulars; you’re not to blame—you 
did your best.” The Duke had been informed of my early visit.— 
“ But——” (The thought of Othello’s remark—‘“ Never more be officer 
of mine!’’ came across my mind). “But,” continued the chief, “I can’t 
afford to run the chance of losing all my best horses ; so in fature”’—the 
climax was coming, thought I ; no more hunting—* so in future, you shall 
have the brown horse and the chestnut mare; and, if you knock them 
up, you must afterwards mount yourself.” 





Lord William Lennox was attaché to the embassy in Paris in 1814, and 
accompanied the Duke of Wellington to the Congress of Vienna, he was 
also with his Grace at Cambray, when our army was in occupation of 
France. Of the private life and habits of the Duke in the eventful three 
years from 1814 to 1817, there are some interesting souvenirs in a work 
Just issued by his Lordship. 

_—_—_- ~<_so- 

Tue Istawvs or Dartex.—A crowded meeting of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society was held on Monday, at the Theatre of the Royal Institution ; 
Sir R. I. Murchison in the chair. The paper read was “On the Great 
Isthmus of Central America ;” by Captain Robert Fitzroy, R.N., F.R.S., 
F.R.G.S. He referred to his former paper on the same subject, and ex- 
pressed a hope that the present might be considered as only supplementary 
to the former, After some introductory remarks, Captain Fitzroy took a 
brief view of seven proposed lines of inter-oceanic communication. He 
then mentioned the novel and important information recently received— 
especially from Mr. Gisborne and Dr. Cullen—and showed that, whatever 
preference might have been given in 1850 to the Atrato and Cupica line 
for a water communication, there is no argument that can be adduced in 
favour of that line that does not apply with far greater effect to the line 
proposed between the Gulf of San Miguel and Caledonian Harbour. Cap- 
tain Fitzroy then entered into the nature and feasibility of a canal on 
such a gigantic seale as is contemplated by Sir Charles Fox and Com- 
pany. He alluded to the labour attainable, to the ibility of employ- 
ing convicts, and to the prudence of establishing military organisation to 
a certain extent. He then referred to the two great impediments to such 
an undertaking—the aborogines and the climate—and he showed by what 
means these obstacles might be greatly lessened. He then referred to Mr. 
Gisborne’s opinions of the size and nature of such a canal, and advanced 








of a few days from the British Ambassador in Paris, to fix a day on which 
the Emperor of the French would give an audience to Sir Charles Fox, 
and a deputation from the Company, in whose arrangements, it is hoped, 
that France and Russia, a8 great maritime powers, will co-operate with 
the British and American Governments. The necessary resolutions for 
the future proceedings were agreed to, and the meeting separated.— 
London paper, March. 19 
In connexion with this subject, another paper says, 


“It would appear that much confusion and no little embarrassment has 


uilty associates had been tried as soon as they were taken, | down or lamed. The fault is the horse’s when the owner rides, or an acci- | arisen, more particularly upon the Continent, from the assumption of the 


title of the Atlantic and Pacific Company” by a recently projected asso- 
ciation in this country—the same title having been held since 1841 by a 
committee of gentlemen combined to explore and search out the best pos- 
sible route. To the latter company concessions of a liberal, free, and un- 
fettered character have been granted, which give it powers of action in- 
dicating a high sense of confidence upon the part of the executive govern- 
ment of New Grenada. It is said that the attention of our own Govern- 
ment has been drawn to these and other important facts, and that inquiry 
of an unbiassed character, free from partisanship or self-interest, is about to 
be at once instituted, and through which, it is to be hoped, sufficient truth 
will be elicited to secure for the world the very best means of over- 
coming the difficulties by which this most important affair is surrounded.” 





RoastinG by Gas at THE Royan Nava Scuoo., Greenwicn Hospt- 
TAL, BY M. Sorer.—Two interesting trials have taken place at the above 
establishment, witn an apparatus, manufactured by Messrs. Smith and 
Philips, patentees, of Skinner-street, Snow-hill, under the superintendence 
of M. Soyer, which, in its results, finally determines the question on the 
merits and economy of roasting by gas. The results of the first trial, 
which took place on the 8th inst., was that 36 legs of mutton, weighin 
288 lbs., were roasted at a cost of 1s. 2d. In order to arrive at more post 
tive results in regard to its economy, a second trial was deemed requisite, 
which took place on the 11th inst., when equal weights of mutton were 
cooked—23 joints, weighing 184 lbs., were roasted by}gas atfa cost of 104d, 
with gas supplied at four shillings per thousand feet ; when cooked, the 
above weight of meat was found to weigh 146 lbs.; dripping, 19 lbs. ; of 
gravy or ozmazome, 23} lbs.—thus showing the actual loss to be 8{lbs. 
Twenty-three joints of mutton, weighing 184 lbs. were cooked in the usual 
way as adopted at the institution, namely, in one of Count Romford’s 
ovens, hitherto considered the most economical way of roasting. When 
taken out they were found to weigh 152 lbs. ; dripping, 18 lbs. gravy, 
none ; thus showing a loss of 341b. The coke consumed by the oven 
weighing 102 lbs., coals 30 lbs., thus proving the great economy of gas 
over the oven by a saving of 15lbs. of meat, 1 lb. of dripping, and 23 Ibs. 
of gravy, the value of which saving is as follows :--Meat, at 6d. per Ib., 
6s. 6d. ; dripping, at 5d. per Ib., 5d.; and gravy, at Is. 6d. per Ib., 4s. 14d., 
making a total of 11s. 04d. These experiments took place before the Go- 
vernor, Sir C. Adams, and his lady, Sir J. Liddle, M.D. ; Lieut. Rouse, 
general cagertebownns ; Lieut. Monk, Messrs. Lee and Saville, inspectors 
of works, &c., &c., who expressed their admiration at the cleanliness and 
simplicity of the apparatus. In order to show the advantages of the 
oo in all its branches, a rump steak was broiled by M. Soyer, before 
t 


e company present who partook of it, and declared it was perfection, and 
free from all odour. 





Liperatity oF Lovis NaroLeon.—Commander Inglefield, of her Majes- 
ty’s steam-vessel Phenix, has returned to Woolwich from Paris, where he 
has been on a short visit tu his brother previous to his departure fn com- 
mand of the Arctic Expedition. Whilst in the French metropolis, Com- 
mander Inglefield received, through the Minister of Marine, an intima- 
tion that the Emperor wished to receive him at the Tuileries. According- 
ly on Wednesday last Commander Inglefield had the honour of waiting on 
his Majesty, and was received with the greatest courtesy. The Emperor 
expressed himself glad to renew his acquaintance, and seemed much inter- 
ested with the particulars of his late voyage, asking many questions with 
reference to the search for Sir John Franklin, and her ladyship’s hopes of 
his safety, as well as the particulars of Commander Inglefield’s discover- 
ies in the Arctic seas. The Emperor, after complimenting him upon his 
successes, and the benefits he had rendergd to geography and science, pre- 
sented Commander Inglefield with a maacineet diamond snuff-box, saying 


that he offered it as a mark of great esteem, and full appreciation of his 


late services, wishing him a successful voyage, and the pleasure of receiv- 
ing him on his return from the Arctic seas, whilst he regretted that the 
commander was obliged to leave Paris immediately. The Emperor shook 
him cordially by the band as he took his leave. The splendid royal gift 
is a massive gold box, having on the lid an exquisite minature of the Em- 
peror by Passot, and surrounded by thirty large diamonds of perfect water. 
The minature is an excellent likeness of his Majesty. At each corner of 
the box are four larger brilliants ; the whole forming a masterpiece of art. 
The crown jeweller, Lemonier, was entrusted with the manufacture of this 
splendid present, which is estimated to be worth 10,000f., and was intend- 
ed to be sent to Commander Inglefield, through the Duke of Hamilton ; 
but a more gratifying method of presenting it has been afforded through 
the opportune visit of the captain to Paris. Before leaving Paris, the Pre- 
sident of the Geographical Society forwarded to Commander Inglefield a 
set of French charts of the world, just published, containing hisrecent dis- 
coveries in the Arctic seas —London paper, 19th ult. 





A New Fietp ror Powper anp Cannon.—The last number of the Scien- 
tific American contains a notice of a new plan of crushing ore by gun- 
powder, invented by Capt. Shrapnell, London, and recently patented in 
England. Itis thus described in the London Mechanics’ Magazine: 

“ The invention consists of a chamber about ten feet long, eight feet 
high, and six feet wide, the back of which is made of inch and a half 
wrought iron, and the sides of sheet iron, The sides are riveted and 
strengthened with ribs. The whole rests upon a bed of timber strongly 
framed, A short railroad track is placed in front of the box for the cannon 
torun upon. The gun is charged with powder, and a wad rammed down 
upon it, and all above the wad is charged with broken pieces of ore, and 
the whole covered with another wad. it is now moved forward on the rails, 
against the front of the chamber, in which there is a circular hole, rather 
larger than the muzzle of the gun. The muzzle is just introduced within 
the thickness of the plate, the piece is primed and fired, when the charge is 
projected against the strong thick plate forming the back of the box. To 
relieve the sides of the box from the concussive force, the roof is 
doors upon hinges, which suddenly fly up when the explosion takes place, 
and act as safety valves, after which they immediately fall.—The reduced 
ore is acted upon by a gentle blast, which sends off the lighter 
and allows the heavier metallic to fall. A perforated false bottom allows 
the reduced ore to fall down into a drawer, which is withrawn with the 
dust, to submit the latter to the winnowing process.” 


5 





Busy DaGuERREOTYPES.—The daguerreot 
as many “ missions” as gutta percha. Not long since we recorded a pro 
posal made by a Swiss to take portraits of all the vagrants of his native 
country,—and it is, we believe, a question now before the London magi 
trates to keep facial records of all persons sent to the House of Deten- 
tion :—but the largest advance that we have yet heard of towards mak- 
ing the sun a subordinate of the police office is, a pact of M. Verneuil 
to the French ae which will have the effect, if adopted, of canes 
every man to carry his own portrait about with him in his pocket. 
Verneuil —_ to place a sun-portrait on every passport, instead of the 
ordinary description,—to be taken at the time when the Pa is applied 
for, and rendered ineffaceable by chemical agents. the troubleson 
system of passes is still to exist abroad, this would be at least eome stigh 
security to the bearer ; for with the indelible portrait under the signature 
the paper would be of no use to a second person, and the robberies of p#** 
ports for illicit sale would necessarily diminish in number. 





Artack ox an Ewrcrant Sntp.—Intelligence has been received at 
Lloyd’s, under date Stanley, Falkland Islands, Jan. most 
attack on the ship Porcupine, of Liverpool, Mi 
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on her way to California, the Porcupine grounded. 


It seems that in passing through the Straits of Magellan, | and that she , 
Early next morning | She lately communicated her knowledge in 
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possesses a large number of documents going to prove the fact. 
affair to a gen- | 


to 
sbe was surrounded by numerous canoes, full of natives. The captain, | thleman who was a member of Dr. Hawks’s p hn at New Orleans, without | 
thinking they might be useful in getting the vessel off, allowed some of | being aware of the interest which the question had recently excited at the | 


the princi 


y of “ Johnson’s Comprehensive Dictionary,” signed on the fly-leaf | 


*dae Badiam, Jan , 1851,” a Prayer-book, and other articles, evi- 
dently belonging to an English ship. The captain. now observing a fleet 
of canoes hing nearer, many bearing lighted pine branches, gave 
orders for crew and passengers, most of whom had revolvers, to arm 
themselves, and a terrific conflict ensued ; the savages fought desperately, 
and tried to burn the ship. After a severe strugg!e and great slaughter 
they were beaten off, and 300 bags of oats being thrown overboard, the 
ship floated. Two of the emigrants, named Geo. Rowsell and Henry 
Boyle. were killed, and several others severely wounded. The ship return- 
ed to the Falkland Islands, terribly disabled. 





A Jupce Cavgut Nappinc, AND APTERWARDS sENT BY Post.—Mr. 
Justice Williams was the other day on the Great Western Railway, 
bound for Oxford. His lordship, possibly fatigued by the forensic elo- 
quence 80 lavishly displayed by A ser gentlemen when on circuit, very 
speedly surrendered himself to sleep ; the potency of which may be ima- 
gined, when we state that he did not awake till the train reached Steven- 
ton. This was an awkward affair. His lordship was wanted at Oxford, 
and thither he must proceed—but how? Post-horses have not been 
known since the rail opened, and there was no conveyance but the mail 
cart. Stern necessity knows no law, and judicial dignity, accustomed to 
state processions, powdered footmen, and luxurious carriages, had to be 
content with the rough trap of a country postman. Jehu, ignorant of the 
rank of his travelling companion, indulged his gossipping propensity to a 
great extent ; it so happened that a recent assize trial, in which he had been 
concerned, was fresh in his recollection, and as the decision fas contrary 
to his views, he took his revenge of judge, bar, and jury, in no measured 
terms, expressing the utmost contempt for the institution of trial by jury, 
and giving it as his well-grounded opinion that all lawyers were rogues,— 
the biggest of the R’s always having the mostluck. The judge, doubtless, 
enjoyed the fun ; but the poor postman was paralysed when he afterwards, 
learnt the name and profession of his distinguished passenger.— Exeter 
Flying Post. 


Tue Law or Drvorce.—The first report of the Commissioners appointed 
by her Majesty to inquire into the law of divorce, and more particularly 
into the mode of obtaining divorces a vinculo matrimonii, has just been 
laid before Parliament. After an elaborate summary of the history of the 
law from the earliest times, and a statement of the inconveniences oc- 
casioned by its present state, the Commissioners proceed to make various 
suggestions as to the alterations and improvements which they think may 
be made in the law with prudence and safety. The principal of these 
suggestions are, that the distinction between divorce 4 meusd et thoro 
and divorce a vinculo matrimonii shall still be maintained, but that the 
latter shall be allowed for adultery only, and that a verdict at law and 
an ecclesiastical sentence shall not be considered as preliminary conditions 
which must be complied with before it can be obtained. ‘They recom- 
mend that the existing mode of obtaining 2 divorce a vinculo shall no 
longer be continued, but that a new tribunal shall be constituted to try all 
questions of divorce, and also all matrimonial questions now determined 
in the ecclesiastical courts, and that this tribunal shall consist of a Vice- 
Chancellor, a common law Judge, and a Judge of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. Lastly, they recommend that there shall be only one appeal 
from the decree of the court, and that the appeal shall be carried to the 
House of Lords, 

WELLiINGTON’s CooLness.—When in a fog in the morning, as he was 
pursuing the French, he found a division of our men, under Sir W. Ers- 
kine, much exposed in advance, and nearly separated from the rest of the 
army, and the French in a village within a mile of where he was stand- 
ing. He could see nothing. But on some prisoners being brought in, and 
asked what French division, and how many men were in the village, they 
said the whole French army were there. All he said was, quite coolly, 
“Oh, they are all there, are they? Well, we must mind a little what we 
are about then !” 

Another time, soon after the battle of Fuentes d’Onoro, and when we 
were waiting in our position near them to risk an attack. to protect the 
siege of Almeida, one morning suddenly and early, Lord Aylmer came 
into him while he was shaving, to tell him, ‘ The French were all off, and 
the last cavalry mounting to be gone :”’ (the consequence of which move- 
ment relieved him entirely, gave him Almeida, and preserved Portugal.) 
He only took the razor off for one moment, and said. “ Ay, I thought 
they meant to be off; very well.”” And then another shave just as before, 
and not another word until he was dressed.—Larpent, Judge ddvocate 
Genl., in the Peninsular War. 


Tue Doxe’s Activiry.—The day before yesterday we had a hard day’s 
work in the shape of gaiety and amusement. My Lord was desired to in- 
vest General Cole with the Order of the Bath, in a suitable manner. As 


chiefs to come on deck, when they offered to exchange a | north in consequence of the publication in Putnam's Monthly. It is also 


said that the evidence she will furnish is conclusive in favour of Mr. Wil- 
| liams. It is desirable for his sake that it should be so, as he now occupies 
|arather unpleasant position before the public, though we know that his | 
friends express the most unhesitating conviction of the truth of all his 
| statements.— Evening Post. 





Comine Events.—Tur New York Crrsta Patace.—His Royal High- | 
| ness Prince Albert is among the contributors of works of art to the In- 
| dustrial Exhibition about to be opened at New York. The portraits of her 
| Majesty, himself, Prince Arthur, and of the late Duke of Wellington 
| formin the picture painted by Winterhalter, is his contribution. The 
| Baron Marochetti has completed a colossal equestrian statue of General 
| Washington, which is about to be embarked for the Exhibition. It is 
worthy of the artist, and has the peculiar characteristics of his style. Mr. 
Carew has executed a colossal statue of the late Daniel Webster for the 

same place. It represents the American statesman in the act of address- 
| ing the Senate. The expression is very vigorous, and the likeness is said 
| by competent judges to be correct. The attitude and manner of the 
portrait are dignified and simple. 


| 
} 





SerrLeMent or THE Guen Trur Case.—We congratulate our readers 
on what appears to be the final settlement of a case, which at one time 
| excited much public interest. This celebrated and important case has “of 
consent of the defender,” resulted in a finding that there is a public road 
through Glen Tilt, and in the Duke being toand liable in the whole ex- 
penses of the process. We believe that this termination of the case has 
been reaghed on an understanding that the pursuers will not resist an in- 
tended application by the Duke to the road trustees for leave to make a 
new road deviating from the present track in its lower part for two or 
three miles.— Scotsman. 





AssavLt on a Jupor.—Judge Perrin has been assaulted by a criminal 
in the dock at Kerry Assizes. He had just sentenced Dennis Connor to a 
year’s imprisonment for robbery ; the ruffian mounted a seat in the dock, 
and hurled a stone weighing at least two pounds at the Judge’s head. The 
Judge saw the ruffian’s aim in time to turn aside and stoop down, and the 
stone merely grazed his shoulder and neck. It appeared that the stone 
had been taken from the wall of the cell under the dock, and concealed in 
the prisoner’s pocket. Judge Perrin censured the officers for not more 
carefully searching prisoners. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 223. (*) 





he has never done anything at Ciudad Rodrigo, of which he is Duke, he 
determined upon this opportunity to give a grand féte there in the midst 
of the ruins. A grand dinner, ball, and supper. The whole went 
off very well, except that it was excessively cold, as a few balls during the 
siege had knocked in several yards of the roof of the ball room, and it was 
a hard frost at the time. I never had a colder ride than going there. Lord 
Wellington was the most active man of the party ; he prides himself on 
this ; but yet I hear from those about him that he is a little broken down 
by it. He staid at business at Frenada until half-past three, and then rode 
full seventeen miles to Rodrigo in two hours to dinner, dressed in all his 
orders, &c., was in high glee, danced himself, staid supper, and at half-past 
three in the morning went back to Frenada by moonlight, and arrived 
here before daybreak at six, so that by twelve he was ready again for bu- 
siness, and I saw him amongst others upon a Court-martial when I returned 
at two the next day.—Larpent. 


Gotta Percua ror Skates.—The application of Gutta Percha as a sub- 


stitute for wood for the bottoms of skates, has been successfully tested, | 


and highly approved by some of the best skaters.—The principal advan- 
tages of these skates are, lightness, cheapness, improved shape, great 
strength, and durability, combined with novelty and richness of appear- 
ance.—Lightness is obtained by being able to use less material than is re- 
quired when made of wood.—Cheapness and improved shape are produced 
by a saving of labour, consequent on the material being of such a nature 
as admits of jts being moulded into what otherwise would be a most expen- 
sive pattern, and adapting it to the foot, so.as to promote the greatest 
ease and comfort.—The superiority of these skates in strength and durabi- 
lity, is obvious. The common skates are generally made of the lightest 
and most porous wood, which is soon injured by wet, and so affected by 
the frost as to be liable to split with the slightest strain ; whereas these 
skates are impervious to wet, remain uninjured by the most powerful 
strain, increase in strength and suitableness with the severity of the wea- 


ther, and are in their most perfect condition when used amidst frost and 
snow.—Advertisement. 





Heup FROM THE OxRa PLANt.—The New Orleans papers speak highly 
of specimens of hemp made from the fibres of the okra or “ gumbo” plant, 
through a patented process invented by Mr. Jean Blanc. They state that 
the merit of this hemp consists in the cheapness of its culture, the abund- 
ance of the raw material, the quickness with which it grows, giving, they 
understand, three crops a year, its superior yield to the acre of five times 
as much as the Kentucky hemp, its more durable qualities in water or 
damp than any other hemp, and its easy manufacture into bagging. It is 
stated that the article can be produced at the North as well as at the South. 
though not so profusely, and that it will supersede all other sorts of hemp 
in the manufacture of bagging. 


Tue Passport System.—The Journal de Geneve circulates the follow- 
ing story :—Mazzini is said, on leaving London, to have gone direct to Paris, 
where he — at the Hotel Meurice, as an English gentleman, with 
light hair rather weak eyes, and provided, of course, with a correct 
English passport. From thence he went to Strasburg by railway; the 
Police, however, had got on the scent, and followed, but could not meet 
with any such gentleman there. The only individual they found was a 
respectable English gentleman, with brown hair, very lively eyes, and 
quite a different While the French police were therefore direct- 
ing their attention to Lyons with a view to the apprehension of the light- 
haired man, the brown- ired Mazzini was playing off the same counter- 
feit again on the German police, and through Germany to Milan 
where he is reported to have stayed a few days. 


Tae Davraiw yor Deav yet.—A new turn has been given to the Bour- 
bon question by the alleged Spore of important eee at New 
Orleans. It is said that an old Freuch lady in that city, wife to a former 


of the Duchess d’Angouleme, was present at the time Bel 
made his dying declaration of having brought the Dauphin te thie necntey, 





White. Black. 
l. Ktto B3ch | K moves. 
2. BtoBT Kt moves 
3. Kt checkmates. 
(*) First add White Pawn at K. R. 3., accidentally omitted in Diagram 
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To Coxresroxpents : S. 8. The error was your own, as you will perceive 
by your original letter returned by post. Your friend R. N.’s draw is given 
= hon a very pretty termination to an actual game. N. M. received with 
thanks. 

INVENTION FOR THE PoLAk Seds.—Mr. John Dibbs, aCanadian emigrant, 
has laid before Captain Englefield plans for breaking ice-way in the arctic 
regions, by attaching one or two small steam-engines, working circular 
saws, which, it is said, by proper disposition, would soon effect the desired 
object. Another suggestion was that a balloon, secured to the deck by 
three rings, might be elevated to a chosen altitude, and which would be a 
conspicuous object if displayed with proper coloured bands, and might be 
seen for miles. The advantage of this would be great, as it may happen 
that the lost party of explorers may be lying within a mile of the blocked 
up vessel in search of them. Occasionally and for a short time, officers 
might ascend in the ballon and surveys with glasses an immense extent 
of territory.—Lendon paper. 


Unexpectep “ Arrestan.”’-—-While men were boring on the Dalziel es- 
tate at Motherwell for the purpose of ascertaining the nature of the strata 
beneath, at fifty fathoms depth a great gush of hydrogen gas occurred ; by 
some unexplained means it ignited at the surface, and a jet of flame was 
produced forty feet high. Even when the hole had been partially plugged 
up, and water collected round it, the flame still ascended to twelve or fif- 
teen feet, with a diameter of from four to six feet. Of course this illnmi- 
nation attracts thousands of the curious to the spot. 





Heap Wixs.—The greatest attraction of the present season at Dru 
Lane Theatre has been an individual who walks with his heels up and h 
head down, and who has furnished, perhaps, the climax to the ups and 
downs of this “ great national establishment.”— Punch. 





Hicu Sky Hicu.—The experiment of Mr. Sands at Drury Lane, who 
traverses a ceiling with his head suspended in the air, has been defended 
against some attacks on the illegitimacy of the entertainment by the as- 
sertion that the feat belongs to very highest walk of the drama.—Jbid. 





Insane Query.—“ A voice from Hanwell Lunatic Asylum” asks, Why 
is a Thunderstorm in top-boots like a roasted Snowball? As orators say, 
we “ pause for a reply.””——Ibid. 
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N English gentlewoman of middle and active habits, who has had much experience in 
AG ome cent and domestic flan generally, in dexiroas of obtaining # situation ‘ee Hoe 
eeper in a respectable y, OF a companion ; would ve no 
pO te, Hs Tnatitation, or to attend 1) the sleronm of Ka 
tablishment or Fancy Store. — most satisfactory references can ven. 

Address A. D., Box 4444, Post-Office, Brantford, Canada West. ap. o—h* © 


CHINESE SALOON, 
539 BROADWAY, BETWEEN SPRING AND PRINCE 
SOIREES DES ALPES. 
N MONDAY Evening, April 4th, 1853, will esented for the first time in this City, Mr. 
tantly Sacorad 








be , 
JOHN OWEN®’ novel and bri ul Entertainment, entitled ALPINE RAM- 
BLES and Ascent of MONT BLANC: em an original discursive and highly ncwonous 
dissertation on Men and Manners on European 
Gorgeously illustrated by beautiful and authentic Scenery of the Alpine Region, and the snow 
crowned Mont Blanc. 


Musical Director and Composer... .............. 
Admittance #) cents. Doors open at 7 P. M.. commence Carriages may be called at 0. 
The ticket office in the € vaflding will be open dally, trom 10 A. M., until 4 P.M. where 

seats may be secured. Tickets can also be pr at all the principal Music Stores. 





FREDK. FE. BURGESS, Agent. 


CHURCH FOR DEAF MUTBES. 
N Exhibition of the Pupils of the New Vor’ lnetitution for the Deaf Yom 
A at Niblo's, on Thursday ae, 94.08 tS a Thy o'ehowk 8 Na i te aed Sk 
i be appropriated te the buihding for erecting proposed Church fiw Mutes im thie 
4 


- 
80 cente—can be had of the Committee, at the book stores of Rwords and Stanfard, 
Broadway , T. J. Crowen, 59° Broadway , G. & Hi. Miller, 645 Broadway Reese & Britain Gn 
Broadway , Hl. and H. Raynor 1 Bower | ods So Ge @ Gea t of the Kahibition 
P. PRET, inet for the 
RO ERT GRACIE, ZF Wail street, 
MAR GALLAU DRT, 22 Third street 
Deore epen at half past 6 Commrrrns: 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


NTELLIGENT and industrious men wanted in every part of the United States, and Britieh and 
N Provinces, to engage in the sale of the best assortment of Illustrated Popular and Usehal 
Hooks pablished in this country 
Men of good address, having « small capital of from $25 to $100, can dv well by engaging in this 
business, as the Indacements offered are the moet liberal characier 


Por further particulars, address, ( paid) 
2 noneer SEARS, Poblisher, 14] William Street, New York 





FOR CALIFORNIA, AUSTRALIA AND OREGON. 


Ts Subscribers continue to act as ts for the purchase of Passage Tickets by all the vari 
out Fteamers, Clipper and Packet Ships, leaving New York. To persons at a distance this 
fystem has proved highly advantageous The trouble and expense of © the city in persoe 
before it tv time to embark. and the uncertainty of . aby > A desi vessel 
avoided. Hundreds during the past winter have thus saved time, money, and disappointment 
(var personal experience enables es, not only to make the best pansible sele of accommoda 
tions, but to give all needful information and advice, especially to those taking out ladies and 
dren. Full details regarding any vessel leaving this port fer any part of the world will be gi 
gratis. Orders for passages. accompanied by rewdi or references, will be at once 
tended to, and anawered Arrangements made with families r charge \s Pr. Ticket 
wr 


Address, post paid wv yy 
April? tan BOURN & MOORHEAD, hm N.Y 


it 








RAFTS on the NATIONAL 


BANK of BOOT, 
LAND, for sale by TLAND and the ROYAL BANK OF IRE 


LIVINGSTON, WELLS & OO, 14 Brosdway. Ne York 
Parties in the country wishing te remit, can forward funds hs ne agubalen ¢ 
Butterfield A Co., or Pollen Vegi a Oo ; , Crongh any af the agencies of Welte 





ANGLO-AMERICAN 
FREE CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE THE MARTYR. 
"FUE Vestry of this Charch have procured for the use of the Congregation the Charech at the 


corner of Prince and Thomson Rirests Divine Berviee on Sand t the « 
Morning and Afternoon services , and also daily prayers at @ A. M foots tree —— 


DELLUO’'S BISCATINE, 


POR INFANTS AND INVALIDS 





HIS excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than Gores years 

now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily aonetes 
ay that a be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bew 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles i 
families, Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by sf “ , = 


DELLUC £4 00., ¢ 
58) Broadway, and 250, 4th A vemue, cor tote avest, 
N. B, Jost received from Londen, the genuine A. Barclay’s Wax Night Lights, to burn eclgtt 


hourr 





THE WASHINGTON EXHIBITION 
IN AID OF THE NEW YORK GALLERY OF THE FINE ARTS 


CHOICE COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS, p bs Joshua Reynolds, Bir Thos, Lawrenes, 


+2 Copley, Stuart, Lesiie, Leutee, Cole, and other distinguished Artists. Now open, at the Art 
Union Rooms, 497 Broadway Mar. 


- BANVARD’s 
PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND AND JERUSALEM, 


I* EXHIBITING every evening at 744 and on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons at 3 o'clock 

at the GEORAMA, 306 Broadway ofee the Metropolitan Hotel This immense work 
presents in minute detail all the SACKED OCALITIES—Cities, Mountains, Plaica, Rivers, ae 
celebrated in Scriptural History 


Jan. 9—im* Admission, 50 Cents, —Children, half price. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO’S FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
NEARLY READY, 
I A HAND BOOK FOR AMERICAN TRAVELLERS IN EUROPER-—-ollated trom the 


best authorities, By Roswell Park, D. D., President of Racine College, Wisconsin 

IL. BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF PAINTER, ENGRAVERS, 
RCULPTORS AND ARCHITECTS of all Nations, with thelr Monograms, Ciphers, Ac Ry # 
Rpooner, A. B.. M.D. 1000 pages, large Avo 


Ill, A MANUAL OF POLITICAL BOCONOMY—Hy Prof K.P. Smith 
1V. COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS OF THE ANCIENT HERBREWS—Iy Pet & 


Cc. Wines 


Vv. RURAL BRRSAYS—By the late A. J. Downing Nd poy Bye 

Vi. THE CAMEL HUNT—By J. W. Pabenns, author of * Life on the lethmus New edit 
VIL. BCHORS OF A BELLE: or A Votee from the Past, 

VIIL BEHIND THE CURTAIN—A Tale of Piville 


I 
: 
X. EVENING AND MORNING BCRIPTURE READINGS-—DBy Rev. De Bake, With 
a8 


trations 


— 


n 





X. LEGENDS OF THE WEST—By James Hall. Author's revised edition 

XI. NOTARBILITIES IN FRANCE AND BENGLAND-—From the French of M. Chases 

XII. NARRATIVE OF A VISIT TO EUROPE IN 1880-51.—By Prof. Silliman. With Ti 
lustrations 

X11. THE LIBERTIES OF AMERICA—Oivil and Political—by Hl. W. Warner 

XIV. NEW ROME, or, The United Btates of the World, 


HARRY MUIR—A SOOTTISH STORY. 
iby the Author of '' Margaret Maitland,"’ &e 
D. APPLETON & Co., 200 Broadway, publish this week,~ 
HARRY MUIR—a« Story of Seottish Life. By the author of rewegee in the Life of Mes. 
Margaret Maitiand,"’ &c. One vol. 12mo., paper cover, ® cents ; cloth, 76 cents 
We prefer Harry Muir to most of the Seottish novels that have peered since Gatt's Domestic 
Stories were published. This new tale by the author of '' Margaret Maitiand,’’ is ‘o'er true’—« real 
pictore of the weakness of man's nature, and the depth of woman's tenderness, and to repeat our 
yraine—the narrative is not to be entered on, or parted from, without our reward for ite writer 
- reanek The prent season tx remarkable for novels by female writers. But after ite kind, 
** Harry Mair’’ may be mentioned with Rath and Villette.—London Athenaum 


D. APPLETON 4 00. PUBLIBH— 

SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF MRA. MARGARET MAITLAND OF SUNNY 

BIDE Written by herself, 1 vol. 12mo. Paper cover, We.! cloth, Th& 
GUIDE FOR THE YOUNG 
D. Arrietros A Co. rupiien THI weer, 

A GUIDE FOR THE YOUNG TO BUOCCESS AND HAPPINESS. By W. W. Pell. 1 vol 
limo., cloth, She, ; gilt edges, We 

This isan admirable volume for the young, full of excellent saggestions on practical subjects of 
every day life, and poluting out the surest and wisest paths to success and happiness 


DR. BIRD’S CELEBRATED TALE, 
NOW READY. 


ICK OF THE WOODS, or the Jibbenainosay. A Tale of Kentucky, by Robt. M. Bird, 
M.D. New and revised edition, with [lustrations by Darley. Lame. eloth, $1 2. 
S087 FPUBLIONED, 

WHITE, RED and BLACK. —Sketehes of Society in America, during the viet of thelr guest 
by Francis and Theresa Pulezky. 2 vole. 12mo, Cloth, $2. 

“The general accuracy of statement is not less striking, than the uniform candour and fairness 
evinced, even where a misapprehension of facts and circumstances line led to erroneous conclusions. 
Mrs. Pulesky kept @ diary the greater part of which is contained in these volumes."’—Journal of 
Commerce. 

‘They are marked by « charming nalvete and « genial spirit, which will place them among the 
mont rewlable books of the season tN ¥. Tribane. nd . 

THE LION BKIN, AND THE LOVER HUNT, by Charles de Bernard t2mo. cloth, $1. 

** Two tales of French life and manners, lively, witty, and piquant, without degener jute 
improprieties or indecencies. they are admirably told and teach rome excellent lessons.'’— 

Daily Advertiser 

NAPOLEON IN EXILE, or « Volee from &t. Helena, by Barry O'Meara. In two vols. 12me. 
with plates. Price $2 

MACAULAY’S BPERCHES.—" @peeches and Addresses of the Rt. Hon, T. Babington Mac 
aulay."’ In two vols, l2mo. $2 

CLOVERNOOK ; or, Recollections of our Home in the Wert, by Alice Carey. Fourth edition, 
with Illastrations, by Darley. Price $1. 

MEAGHER’S BPE ECHES.—Speeches on the Legislative Independence of Ireland, by Thomas 
Francis Meagher. In one vol. 12mo., with a Portrait. Price $1 

MEN OF THE TIME; or, Sketches of Living Notables, containing nearly 900 Biographical 
Bketches. 12mo., cloth $1 W. 

THE CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND, or the Times of the Revolutions of 1642 and 16%, 

‘enry W. Herbert, author of ‘' The Brothers," wo pe ae Ac. 12mo,. cloth. $1 

THE LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVLIERS. By Wm. KB. Aytoun, editor of Biackwood’s 
Magazine. 12mo. cloth. $1 00 

SEAT WEEK. 
A STRAY TAskee is TEXAS, by Philip Paxton, with Mlastrations by Darley. Ia one 


olume 12mo. rice $1 2. 
That tr Pe rat dt, ha te atts nas Paes 
=e orld,’* other , have i ly well recet 
hear animal piri cme ie rep 7S ty} ‘nso wn param ad 
y an te, commend these books + conntry. 

NOTES AND EMENDATIONS TO THE TEXT OF BHAKESPRARE'S 
early manuscript corrections in a copy Oe eT OF a earn i iicne Payne Culter, 
Keq., F. 8. A, 12mo. cloth. . 

BY SURSCHIPTION ONLY. PY 

THE WORKS OF THE HON. WM. HL. SEWARD. Edited . 
Portrait and other Engravings, in the highness style of the art. 3 1h Feet, ‘cack op tam. 
Per vol., $2). ; half calf extra, $375; calf extra, 








J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 





BE in connection with Anaus & Co's Great American 
FOR bby ay Es RS are pearl sep, olor rakes 
business — Forwarding Merchandise from all parts world. The Collec 
tion of Debts, Claims, Legacies, I ‘ke. and the transaction, by efficient counsel, of the leading 
business connected therewith. Drafts furnished fo large % Tg ty PTY 
Cnty bo the United Kingdom of Crees Oo . a aa in 

‘are cashed in the principal Cities of the United 7% a 3 
ages forwarded by every European Rteamer and Insured rates, 
confidential busines wransacted with Sdelity HO OE” SANDFORD & CO. 19 Wall Brest. 








ENGLISH & FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS & PERIODICALS. 





Cac! ONS received Papers, Manied pa Oe gevtesl of overs stoma, 
Ss Ponden News, Bell's Li 2 weeny Diop Sieh per comem.‘io sdvenss; 
Dickens’ Words, $3 00; ‘ 1 alee 
et cn as Pg cre Rei ee 

Was er, gy hw, ez tr gn 


apeiting 2.00. Yor 
oan aoe ih the Une Pate Mali 47 farope, peattoely 
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Rs. 8 JIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Italian and , macred and 
M25: 2%2 o4 to devote a few hours each day for the instruction young ladies is 
private, or those intended for the Stage, or Mre. p mad A 
al) information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence &) White street, near » 
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NO EEeEeEeEeEeEeEeee : Rae head alan ————— — —————————————— =———— ——_ 
C. §. BOURNE & BROTHER, NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
named M6 & UB BROADWAY. STEAMBERS. 
BILL AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, HE SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the plan of = Public Subscrigtion Library, both for refer. UNITED STATES MAIL 
ence and circulation, with Reading 2nd News Rooms, where a liberal selection of Foreign and The Ships comprising this line are 
No. 12 Wall Street, NEW YORK. Domestic Newspapers and Periodicals are ponetnally ‘ rLA 16 ache ” 
bay ap & eounre, ese Deere. stantly in d by the addition of The PACIFIC Trtt “Bape Me ‘ 
a —— es = es The terms, privileges, :., Will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. a? arate Certo reereeeers coneaceecesassnces ones MED Looe. 
"a RBEOTO BARDOLPH’S Se I 0s cocepos chant vs cdgnee olen . Capt. Garton. 
R or ST. j THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON These ships having been built by contract expressly fer Goverament corvine, case bes bene 
OR, SUPERANNUATED. FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, taken in their constrectice, as also in their engines to ensure strength , aad their ac. 


By Rev. F. W. Shelton 1 vol. Imo. Price $1. 


The numerces readers of Bonny Side,” and “ A Peep st No. Five,”’ will bere find something 
Tes lighes ant )~ and especially some of the latter, of clerical life, are well brought out.— 
' in this volume. 
the Christian minister ‘* presented 

! portr hs broad pancil, but tells much truth, whieh ought a be studied. | The 

wenseaile an r+ Bee re oe ot Vicar of Waketield simplicity, and the way in wh 
~ ti p--ts takes to gratify itself with impunity, are most vividly Ulustw — | 

tT r 

0 


Donald Macleod. 1 vol Tamo., with aportralt. $i. 
Ween yas, 7 gpl L 4 an one of unflagging intevess p— the Eanes 
& 4 Lt — in language simple bat efien encestingly picturesque, ways 
Y ; ater at, 4) — biograph ‘we kave seldom read.” —Temp. Courter. 
REV. DR. ALEXANDER’S NEW WORK. 
SECOND EDITION. 
COMSOLS ON, te Disaorsen om Silect Toples, addressed to the suffering people of God. By 
e ° \e °. 
5 t yh tate of the name and reputation of the author, full of the marrow w of 
Christian truth, clothed in forms of expression marked by P parity, plicity 
; enol 4 TY, being Sermons actical Subjects. By the late Erskine Mason, 
4 See eas Ache. Br me oe Preiaos, DD. 1 vol. 6v0., with » portrait. 
heb 








>a 





D_D., with » Memoir of the . 7 Sy ™ 
thought ulty of style, and ness of Gospel truth, they are anexcelled 
av of nau, perapec which we ane acquainted. —Christian Intelligencer. 


T. S. ARTHUR'S NEW BOOK. 
IPE PICTURES. By T. 8. Arthur. 1 vol. 12mo. Price Tbe. 
HEART HISTORIES ane ‘eS z. 





f . I. Observer Olive Branch 
A Collection of beautifu!, touching heart histories. ‘CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
y No. 145 Nassan Street. 





” HAND-BOOK OF WINES, 


PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL AND HISTORICAL. BY THOMAS McMULLEN. 
In One Volume, pp. 827. Price One Dollar. 
New Yoru: D. Arrieron & Co. 1 
Rome regard istory of Poisons, under a different name ; others 
my vet She tye of Bajerins Life. Both will Bud it a complete 
mine of knowledge on the sabjects of which it treats.— re’ Magazine. a pa 
What diner snen been bored to death by endless and pointless disqu tions on 
eoutents of ayy Now here ls ? #mall = by the aid of which, if ny 
ingly pestered. @ man’s vinous conversation may at least acquire some Aroma and come a 
For it really is what it professes to be—e ‘ practical theoretical, and historical’ guide tor 


| 





the goems of genial feeling, to the sideboards of discriminatin, hospitality, to the 


mahogan f they of the free hand and open beart, to 
vat Teodahiy end tlouy -+ ~anh to the library of every true con 


friendsh boi respect, 
A, t Mal “S tendered his Hiterar as well as professional res Oar volume is 
well named. Like the Hand-books of travel, by Murray, the subject from pr ry starting to 
resting \s mapped out distinetly and aptly. — Literary ‘ord, a ae oo 
whole appear * Hand-Book'’ with pleasnre, and wa - 
gerne LL to oer Fe it neareful wd jatitonn blending of all the valuable matter con- 
Be Sy ii Barepean eutborities on subject, and may well take rank ae » standard 
eathority and book of reference. — Knickerbocker. Jan. 9—3mos. 
PHBE BQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
@ Wert Strand, London, and V7 Great St. James, Montreal 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 


11K leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of riak— Annual 1) i vision of profits. 
The table Fire © fice will by a constant analysis 
rates of Premiums as nature of the risk may justify 
ith this view an annual ——— will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
fa hy fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of [Insurers whose Policies 
for tt * 
The onda free from the Hablilities of « Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 
Agencies are established throaghout the Colonies. 
OOURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
A. ©. Banotay, Baq., Chairman, 
Cuantas Bewnerr, Esq. Frevericx Monnis, Esq. Fowunn 8. Sywxs, Esq. 
Hivou Crort, hea | Ouas. Thos. Sewann, Esq. Ciewent Tasor, Esq. 
Journ . hea. Joux Suaw, Esq. Tuomas West, Esq. 
Francis F. Woopuovse, Esq. 
Wiss HH. Paestos, Esq, Secretary. 
ape. 


of its own experience from time to tiae, 





Herny Eve, Esa. Tuomas Wittiams, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Messes. Guys, Muss & Co, 
Mesens. Canpace, Iuirre & Russeit, Solicitors. 
COLONTAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


Paw or Caritat..... 


| Matthew Forster, Esq., M. P., 


Georce Barciay, > 
©. W. Fanen, Eeq. aan 


Office, No. & Wall Street 
Authorized Capital £2,000,900, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
te eeeeees ees £2000 | Svarics ayp Resexvenp Fusp..... .£268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 

HIS Company bas formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holdi 
the required number of shares.) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks, settle all 
, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and the sale of shares. 

DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
Jauus Brows, Keq., Chairman. 

Francis Corresertr, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

Joseru Gaisann, Jr., og BE. F. Sanperson, Eeq 
Moutimen Livincerom, Eeq. | Avex. Hamictom, Jr., Esq. 
Witttas 8. Weruone, Enq 

Avex. Hamitox, Jr., Counsel of the Company Atruep Pu.., Revident Secretary. 

TRUSTEES. 
Six Taomas Bequanp Bracn, Bart., MP. Apau Hopesox, Esq 
Sauce. Hy. Tuomrson, Eaq. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL. 


Joseru Houser, Req., Chairman. 
Tnomas Baockiesan«, Esq, Josern Cunis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


William Dixon, Robert Biagin, John Marriott, 
William Farle, George Holt, William Nichol, 
Steuart (iladstone, Hal! | awrence, Charles Saunders. 
George Grant, H Littledale, Herman Stolterfobt, 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, William Lowe John Swainson. 


Alexander Macgregor, 
Swinton Bouwr, Eeq., Secretary. 

DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Wutiam Ewart, Beq., M. P., Chairman. 
Greonce Faeperice Youre, Eeq., M. P., Deputy Chairman. 
William Brown, Feq., M. P,. Frederick Harrison, Enq. Hon. F. Ponsonby, 
Sir Wm. P. De Bathe, Bart., _— Hestiey Kay. - John +a Esq 

ows D. en, ., M. P. | James M. Rosseter, Esq. 


eulon, 
Swinton Boczur, Beq., Sec. to the Comp’y. Bessauin Henpenson, Eeq., Resident Sec'y. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic-—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Bavine Bank ror tax Wivow ayxp tae Onrnan.” 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive proposals for Insurance on 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
throughout the State. 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Local! Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 
Medical FE ih in d daily at 1 o'clock, P. M 
Pamphlets setting sorth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
street. 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 














George Barclay, ©. E. Habicht 
James Boorman, F.C, Tucker,! 
John J. Palmer, A. G. Stout 


Samuel S. Howland, 


Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
John G. Holbrooke, bu 


Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Ladlam. 
BANKERS: 
The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON, 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. A. HOSACK, DR. 8. 8. KEENE. 
C. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
4 e- INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low ‘arate of pre- 
mium as guarantees ety to the Office. 

Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to Ww upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
ment made—without any responsibility or Sy eye personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 
only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 

e assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
ph hal the annual premiwn paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
value, 


Applicants are not ¢ for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
jeoeene are don Fone pp Leah od the Colonies. af 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 








ita bah tin ven ; WW. Morris, Bon) Wottecs, JG. Mekeusie, KK Fabre, ‘A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart, 
Walifax, N.8 ones veel J fren, Hon. 8. Ounard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
P. ©. Hill, Agent. 
@. Joba, HB... cesses: { a o - W. Wright, Mon. J. MH. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


— J. . L. Ov , J. , RP , W. M. 
@. John’s, New land, . 5. 5. Sum, Hoa. I Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, W. M 


BE. L. Jarvis, Agent 


Hon. T. H, Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon, 
Charlottetown, P. EB. Island. . i Charles Henley, Thomas Dawson. 
° L. W. Gali, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MOonTREAL. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is » aw to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring ite protection give their careful attention. 

whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 


thelr future maintenance, is the type of Ce geom majority of those who moe read this 
be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to accumulate sufficient means 








? 


: 
i 


wo 

be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 

te deeos af the present | Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the cistress caused by the 

failure of sach well intended plans by premature death ! 

ie is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
a and wo a man can secure his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 

the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or « term of years) 

sure he wishes to set aside. 

spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encour its general adoption by 

to whom It would bring present peace of mind, and in the bour of death untold eom 

purpose for which 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ons bas been most satisfactory, upwards of 1,100 Policies having been 
. ng nearly £500,000, and although of comparatively recent formation, its 
true gratification of witnessing the benefits flowing from its establishment. 
been feed upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their support. 

have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free Getriba- 
well as by the exercise of personal influence and example, but all are not 
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it is hoped that this not a need it most to reflect 
** to these of their own house,’’ and them wi 


a decided preference the Directors rely 
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what they con- 
and a high rate of interest, local man- 








cqueene walsh render que Life LT po om er, with those waist mast 
who are interested prosperity ‘anada, inducing many to select this office upon public 
eRe wenn f ce ” 
two reasons justify the Directors in off with perfect prndence rates of assurance 
sn bares fe charge of teanagnnent of ticle vine Breas tn Cena tet nae 
ing © 
hata office of six standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
Keowtmiges tbe way the Four of £18,967 werling Thee are allued. to with ¥ 
x are not to wi to 
tagure Gane, Companies, bat solely to corroborate the ‘i +. 
ponses of “* Canada’ are beyond any com with the best managed 
It must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial business now transacted with 
PT Re WO, Gor 
ef all the Of management thereon, as the additional interest upon accumulated 
monies (now drawn the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘“‘ The Canada."’ 
Residents in azy portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
o_o or by a ay do 
Annuities endo are d, I versions and Monies 
received in vi#qiiisttastste ames 
Fer further , Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates. apply by mail to 


i 


iit M. SIMONS, Secretary, 


38 King St., Hamilton, C. W. 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
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Also for sale at 110 Broadway, 10 Astor 
William street. Reece & Bastusa, vo. se Tax 4 ag ty Brown 
Chemut street, Philadelphia. E. M. Caney, Charleston, Hanpnicxson, Sa ry 
@o., @ Canal strect New Orleans and by the principal druggists throughout the States. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


J. Elliottson, M. D F. R. 8. Clement Tabor, John Rawson, 
E. 8. Symes, Hugt Croft John Moss, 
Joseph Thompson, A. ©. Barclay, 

Charles Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


. B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R."Fabre, Wm. Lan 7 

Meet . occc cee cceee ¥ Waste, 4 abre, Lunn, Rev 
; : Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Ki 

Bees Bs Ge co ccc ecces ts } 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryer. innear, Hon. 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 
BA, Fahey M. Boose cee cvs { RF. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland. a} ot, Movies Ben. J. Crowdy, Hon. J, Noad, Hon. C. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 





some degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will | 


at farther solicitation to se- | 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonTRea.. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CoO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, th FRANKLIN, J. A. W . 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, 1. Lines, commander, mi leate New York, Havre 








| and Sou pton, for the year 1853. on the following days : 

FROM NEW YORK. FROM HAVRE. 
Saturday,..... .......February....12 Wednesday .... .... February 
Gaturday,....-..+0+0.-Maren...... 12 Wednesday ........... March, . 
Saturday .. April 9 Wednesday ........... April 
Saturday,. ..... 66.665 areas 7 Wednesday May 
Saturday , - OUMe.... oe 4 RTT June 
DELS s 0 060000006 edb e cee 2 Wednesday July 
SEs sé 60.0.60 000560 0G oe ™» Wednesday. .......... August 
noes 6000000088 August, . 2 Wednesday August. 
Saturday,. ....... 6606 September 24 Wednesday September 
NEE sb 6 6006 cceat October an SE Ske ces ceneé October 

a November... 19 Wednesday ........... November 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 








These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 b 

| 5 5 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. ac odations 

| Passengers are of the most approved kind. ’ en = 


Stopping at Southampton both goi i 
moment when they might be ai to listen to the friendly voice of | don anaes a = tng Fs returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
joe ndone } " 


the economy of time and money. 







Price ot Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class, . . .. 8120 
. “ “ “ “ 7) seco! d 1 ‘ . 

“ fron Havre or Southampton to New York, Setden £800 

~ = ™ second alass,.... ... £.500 


aleting carples in this Province, thus combining the chief | No yamese secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
anoth bome te all 


All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-offiee. 
For freight or passage apply to - 
ORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 B 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre, cones 


MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON, ........-Capt, BE. M. Fiteh. | HERMANN,.......5.... -..Capt. E. Higgins. 
These stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosepn Dares or Sattiwo—1858. 














Hermann, ... ene 8 9f ~4 | er one hae 

FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORE. 

Ww , March 3) | Wash ’ 

Welnenday Apri z Hermann oe ee woaneeiay Sept 14 

vy. a nesday. 

LA aed Jane 4 Hermann... Wed ‘Dew ; 
ednesday, July hi ednesday, 

w y, sf ? ashington... ... Ww , Jan. 4 


Evie of pamee» Gam New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 


All Letters and Ne must pass through the P. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing 
An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 


For freight or passage apply to 
MOLLER, SA XD & RIERA. % South st., New York. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY 4 co”. 

matticadios GARTIEEAD jp ROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 








FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


HE STEAMSHIP * pe 
YH - ee, Captain Crow ay, will sail for Bermuda and St. Tho- 


ar edhe “¢_-—"" aan F 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 





Pamnenyers are 
Price of from New York to Liverpool, in first cabin, $12); in second do. $70. Busia. 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 

PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 

I FROM NEW YORK. 
Saturday,........ 








egeeatsessasescesssssse ey 






Ww 
Ww. Setgseee 


is; 


ne 











For fr tor ly to 

EDW'D HB OOLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 

E. G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 

J. MONROE & CO., 2% Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
cious stones or metals, am ty bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereef expressed 


therein. 





STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chief Cabin Passage ........ 62-6. se000: $120 | Second Cabin Passage... ........+es00++- 970 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ..........-.0.0005+ $100 | Second Cabin Passage.............+0+.. 88 


B@™ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 


ee 


#Y 





REE 





An experienced surgeon on board. 
The ovens of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Speeie, bo tee! 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


E. CUNARD 
4 Bowling Green. 
THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows : 


expressed. 
Por freight or passage, apply to 





FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
City of Glasgow... .Thursday, March 31, 1883. | City of Manchester.. Wednesday, March 30, 1853. 
City of Manchester.. Saturday, April 23, “ | City of Gl ww... Wednesday, April 20, “ 
City of Glasgow .... Saturday, May 14, “* | City of M .. Wednesday, May ” 
City of Manchester., Saturday, June 11, “ | City of Glasgow .., Wednesday, June 8, ‘ 
City ot Glasgow ....Saturday, July 2, “* J City of Manchester..Wednesday, July 6, “ 
Rates of Passage from Philadeiphia :—Saloon in after state rooms, $90, in midship state rooms, 
$65; in forward state rooms, $65 —iucluding provisions and steward’s fees. For freight or passage, 
apply to 





THOMAS RICHARDSON, 41 Ex , N.Y. 
or No. 9 Walnut Street, 


HENRY MACKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 
limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $36 from 


ofa with provisions. 
STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
4 Nees GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful new Steamship 
“GLASGOW.” 





1965 Tons, and 409 horse power,Rosert Craic, © der, is appointed to sail from New York 
direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 2ist day of May, 1853, at 12 o’clock, noon. 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) 
Do. do. (Midship do.)...... 
GSD GR. oc ccc. n5nse-ee usedes 
(Steward’s fee included. } 
A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied with provisions of good qual- 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY DOLLARS. - a 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. MoSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N. Y. 


to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but te 








Trt. Ai Zp ng’ Sarer q Aol 
communicate at once with the Agent. 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 





the year. 

The following ships, composing the line of packets under the icy of the subscribers, are in- 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the followt Thursdays throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as woual, viz : 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
” ew York. th London. 

Northumberland, Lord, Jan. 13, May 5, Aug. 25, Dec. 15| Mar. 3, June 23, Oct, 
Southampton, Tinker, Jan. 27, May 19, Sep. 8, Dec. 29| Mar: 17, July 7, Oct. 
Marg. Evans Pratt, Feb. 10, June 2, Sept. 22/ Mar. 31, July 21, Nov 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | Feb. 24, June 16, Oct. 6} April My Aug. 4, Nov. % 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | Mar. 10, June 20, det. DW . 6, re Ase. 18. Dee. 
Amer. le, Moore, Mar. 2%, July 14, Nov 8] Jan, 1, Dec. 2 
Devonshire, Hovey, April 7, July 2, Nov.17| Feb. May Sept. 15 
Victoria, Champion, | April 21, Aug. 11, Dec. 1| Feb. 17, June 9, Sept. 2 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., on of the best description. 

The price for cabin pomeee is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these pockews will be ri ible for letters, parcels. 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

Se eee oso eet, HY 
. EB. GA 76 3 
ALEX’R WILEY, ‘ 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 





sail as follows— 

Ships. From New York. From 
Constellation,........ ell a April 11. Ang. 11. .Dec. 11] Jan. 26. ‘Mar Be Sew 4 
Waterloo,...........Harvey........ Feb. 11. .June 11. Oct. 11| Mar. 26. July 25. .Nov. 
Underwriter. ........ Shipley, ........ Jan. 11. .May 11. .Sept. 11] Feb. 26. .June > Oct. 
West Point,......... Star oens Mar. 11. July 11. .Fov. 11] Apr. 2. .Aug. 2. . Dee. 

These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and experience. 
Their ‘s are all that ‘can be desired in of comfort and convenience, and 


cabin 
they are furnished with ¢ description of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days 
sai will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Li © onc ceceecceced 
SSE Seen Webs Sci ca ae 
KERMIT & N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 


— 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 





ECOND LINE.—The followi wi ‘ork on 
Garcon & ne ing ships Nl leave Havre on the 16th, and New Y: 
New Yor . Havre. 
ST. DENTS, ok nme RT Febrasry. 
Foilansbee, master. } i Margo SS J 
ST. NICHOLAS, Ist February .. Cee ce cee tees eees eeeee 16th March. 
Bracd = i Tae = ese ene ene sees teense =e sanber. 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) hegre en a8. 
Cae, Gee. Bee ee lth December. 
They are all first class New York built vessels, all requisite articles for the com- 
fort and convenience of passengers, and by men of experience in the trade. The price 
of ee ees ee 
sent to the subscribers be forwarded free from any bat ectnally 


; 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE No. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 

















